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Music a la Carte 

New York’s concert managers had better 
form an amalgamation at once with Child’s or 
the Horn and Hardart Automat .. . a promin- 
ent London hotel (we think it’s the Metro- 
pole) occasionally charge their guests four or 
five dollars for a dinner and after coffee is 
served the guests gather to hear a famous 
artists perform for half an hour or so... two 
pianists, Wilhelm Bachaus and Vladimir de 
Pachmann have both taken advantage of this 
unusual marriage of the culinary and euterpean 
arts .. . and played to large immediately-after 
dinner audiences. 


Literati 

“Put up your guns, men . . . Charles L. 
Wagner, the noted impresario, is finishing up 
his memories and they ought to be published 
next Fall . . . and Mme. Alda is reported to 
have completed hers some time ago. . . and it 
seems as if everybody is determined to get tales 
of music into print .. . Mary Watkins, of the 
Herald Trib had a fine spread for her first 
opera story in the S. E. P. last week .. . Cleo 
Hanni is the prima donna’s name and you'll 
have a hard time pinning it on any present oc- 
cupant of Gatti’s emporium. 


And Prima Donna 


"And speaking of prima donnas we'll 
probably review Pitts Sanborn’s two volume 
novel, Prima Donna, in next week’s dignified 
columns ... there are quite a few characters 
in Pitts’ book that concert hall inmates will 
recognize . . . so far only two are mentioned 
by their own names. . . . “Alphonse” ( Eyssaut- 
ier), once assistant to W. J. Guard of the Met 
and now living in the south of France . 
and an allusion to Giulio Setti, the Met’s 
chorusmaster ... W. J. Guard pops up briefly 
as J. Wesley Speakes and Gatti-Casazza ap- 
pears in a short sketch as the great Leoni- 
Ferrara and the dignified Eddy Ziegler ap- 
pears as Harry von Stein .. . we understand 
Sanborn, the N. Y. Telegram’s demure critic, 
was at work on the book for a number of 
years . . . those who suspect Pitts dilettant 
tendencies or of pursuing Van Vechtenish tra- 
ditions will be surprised . . . they had better 
thumb their Dreisers. . . . 


it’s All Simple 


Gieseking has finally given out the secret of 
his art . . when asked how he played so 
superbly he replied. 

“Very easy . . . I just spread my fingers 
over the right notes and then press them the 
right way.” Incidentally Mr. Gieseking, while 
in the midst of the concert rush, seldom prac- 
tices. He reads and absorbs new scores while 


travelling, as the average person does a new 
book. 


Out of the Mouths of—Ushers 


A veteran Metropolitan usher gloomily 
watched the throng crowding in to hear Car- 
men last week. 

“Times ain’t what they used to be,” he 
mourned. “All you need to belong here now 
is a clean Van Heusen collar.” 
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Accuracy—sometimes .. . 

The two staid morning rags of the town 
sometimes get a bit confused, what-with all this 
jolly old music these days . . . the Herald Trib 
last Sunday referred to “Heifetz, the cellist” 
and the N Y Times printed a nice large pic- 
ture of Clarence Whitehill as Arkel in Pelleas 
et Melisande . . . it’s all right, but Whitehill 
always sings Golaud and Arkel has long been 
the property of Mr. Leon Rothier. . . 


"There was a grand crush over at Mr. 
and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith’s on Sunday with 
an “at home’ to meet Florence Macbeth .. . 
it looked like rush hour in Hong Kong ...a 
healthy leavening of artists and teachers... 
Grete Stueckgold, the Met’s sometime Oct- 
avian, Sieglinde, etc., is convalescing from a 
more or less serious illness and enjoyed her 
first excursion last Sunday motoring with a 
nurse, Gustav Schuetzendorf, and Berthold 
Neuer. She hopes to make her first operatic 
appearance on Feb. 15. 
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Apologia 


In a recent issue of MustcAL America there 
appeared an announcement based upon a two 
column article by the ubiquitous Billy Bene- 
dict of the New York Evening Journal, con- 
cerning the reported engagement of Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes of this city and. Mr. 
Eugene Goossens, conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The engagement 
has been emphatically contradicted and denied 
by both Mrs. Holmes and Mr. Goosens. Mrs. 
Holmes is well known as a patron of and a 
generous contributor to the cause of music 
and is prominently identified with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, as well as the National 
Music League. 

We deeply regret the publication of this re- 
port and the annoyance it caused Mrs. Holmes. 


Dilemma 


It was a difficult evening last Wednesday for 
blue-blooded followers of good music .. . all 
in one night, Rethberg in recital, the first Tris- 
tan of the season at the opera . . . and the Bach 
Cantata Club. 


SFP Nick Orloff, home from Havana con- 
certs, speft Sunday afternoon listening to a 
recital by his fellow countrymen, Alexander 
Brailowsky ... another Polish pianist just ar- 
rived wants to give a morning recital at Stein- 
way Hall, one at Town Hall in the afternoon, 
and a third and final triumph in Carnegie Hall 
the same evening. 


Warford’s Paris School 


Claude Warford’s ambitious plans for his 
Paris school this summer include possession of 
the handsome Chateau Montmorency as sum- 
mer headquarters on the Boulevard Montmor- 
ency with a faculty consisting of Felix Leroux, 
Willard Sektberg, Mme. Cecile Lamouroux 
and M. R. Durif. This is Mr. Warford’s 
fourth season abroad and last year three of his 
pupils were engaged for opera appearances in 
France. 


{Roxy is even reaching the wild men of 
Borneo. ... A radio fan from Bintula, Sara- 
wak, in North Borneo, reports that he enjoyed 
a recent Roxy broadcast on a short wave 
length all the way from New York. . . and the 
superintendent of wireless for the Sarawak 
government asserts he heard Graham Mc- 
Namee announce the Dempsey-Tunney fight 
last year... and Arthur Judson, the Socrates 
and Adonis (combining the best features of 
both) of the concert halls, has a large collec- 
tion of Elizabethan literature. . . . Herbert 
Heyner, English baritone, who left for home 
the other day, presented A. J. with a rare 
edition of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene.” 

* * * anyhow, someone started a variation 
of the old, old story for the husband of a 
spectacular prima donna who is better known 
for her vocal zeal than her voice, was asked 
who the opera singer was that he had escorted 
to the theatre the night before. 

“That was no opera singer,” responded the 
husband shyly, “that was my wife.” 
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International News Reel 


Arthur Honegger, composer, (Right) Nathan Milstein, Rus- 
goes over some scores with sian pianist, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Mrs. William May Wright, pianist, the prima ballerina of the 
New York society woman, Diaghileff ballet, and Alexander 
who will be his soloist during Merovitch, personal representa- 
his forthcoming tour of the tive of Horowitz and Milstein, 

larger American Cities. enjoy the sea at Juan-Les-Pins 

on the French Riviera. 
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Marion Claire, of the Chicago opera, and Henry G. Weber, con- 
ductor, at their marriage in Chicago, Jan. 21. With them are Henry 
Weber, the groom’s uncle, and Dema Harshbarger, manager. 








International News Reel 


Antonio Scotti, Metropolitan bari- 

tone, and Alma Clayburgh, at the 

opening of Chauve Souris at the 

Jolson Theatre, N. Y., for the bene- 

fit of the New York State visiting 

committee of the State Charities 
Aid Association. 
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H onegger, Hot and (‘old 


The Visit of the French-Swiss Modernist Shows Which 
Way the Wind Has Blown Him—Chanticleer 
en Masque 


RTHUR MHONEGGER, _ the 

third of the once redoubtable 

Parisian Group of Six to visit 
America, has had his hour or two in 
the New York concert halls. A very 
considerable compendium of his music, 
both new and old, has been splattered 
against willing and unwilling ears, all 
of it aimed under his own direction. 
And the only casualty has been Mr. 
Honegger himself. For two things 
have become quite clear as the im- 
mediate consequence of his visit and 
the quantity of his music that it pre- 
cipitated. One of them is that the 
appearance of the composer and his 
compositions has been but a minor in- 
cident of the passing season which it 
has left unruffled; the incident, indeed, 
has made so little general impression 
that it is already by way of being for- 
gotten. Nonetheless, Honegger’s is a 
name of importance to those who look 
upon contemporary music with more 
than ordinary interest and it is perhaps 
of some moment that the second thing 
to be clarified through his visit should 
have been an estimate of the basis of 
his supposed importance among the 
modernists—that is to say, of the 
worth of his music itself. 

And the estimate, as they say in the 
lairs of business, has been revised 
downward. It might readily enough 
have been so revised without a Honeg- 
ger Festival, as one of the agencies 
sponsoring the French-Swiss or Swiss- 
French composer hereabouts grandilo- 
quently called the affair; for it should 
long ago have been plain enough (and 
to a few people it was) that the man 
who wrote the string quartet of 1916, 
the “Summer Pastoral” and “Horace 
Victorious” four or five years later, and 
then “King David,” “Skating Rink,” 
“Pacific—231,” “Judith” and a brand 
new two-piano suite heard the other 
evening—that this modernist has been 
progressively choosing a line of less 
and less resistance and proceeding 
from the self-conscious and imitatively 
complex to the self-conscious and sim- 
ply imitative. This, we say, should 
have been apparent without a Honeg- 
ger Festival; but with it, the thing 
became as plain as the rule of thumb. 

It was the Pro-Musica Society that 
quite innocently furnished this illumi- 
nating disclosure at its concert in the 
Town Hall a week ago last Thursday. 
The evening was thoroughly given up 
to Mr. Honegger and his music and 
it presented the music very much in 
sequence from the time he was a 


By Irving Weil 


youthful radical of twenty-three and 
one of the Six banded together to re- 
make the world, down to the day be- 
fore yesterday. We had the piano 
piece, “Hommage a Ravel,” dating 
from 1915; the quartet, the piano toc- 
cata and the three songs for voice and 
piano called “Poems” (settings of 
verse from Paul Fort’s mannered 
“Complaintes et Dicts”) and all writ- 
ten in 1916; the suite for chamber or- 
chestra dating from 1918 and made 
from the dances and interludes to Paul 
Meral’s play, “Le dit des jeux du 
monde” which may be freely translated 
as “Of Man, the Butt of the World;” 
the three “fragments” from Blaise 
Cendrars’ “Easter in New York,” for 
voice and string quartet, composed two 
years later; the Song of Ronsard, of 
1924, and finally the two-piano suite, 
completed within the year. 


E have tiresomely annoyed the 

reader with the full catalogue 
because it seemed worth while to point 
out that Mr. Honegger was represent- 
ed at this concert by nearly all the 
forms of the so-called chamber genre 
and that these more or less thoroughly 
covered his output for the last dozen 
years or so. He has of course written 
very much more than was played or 
sung last week—he is really a prolific 
composer, with something like sixty 
works to his credit in his nearly thirty- 
seven years; but what was presented 
the other evening may be supposed to 
be his own choice and therefore prob- 
ably the best of its kind that he has 
done. 

The little piano piece, “Hommage a 
Ravel” was in its own special way the 
most interesting thing heard during the 
seance, for it revealed unblushingly one 
of the most striking characteristics of 
Honegger as a composer. It was so 
thoroughgoing a likeness of . Ravel’s 
music as to be uncanny in its fidelity. 
It thus explained one phase of Honeg- 
ger’s potentialities so clearly as to tag 
all the rest of his work, and so un- 
erringly that it was like finding the 
answers at the back of the book. It 
explained beautifully, for example, that 
when he came to write songs, like the 
Paques 4 New York, they would be 
very faithful replicas of Debussy—as 
they were; or that his quartet, back in 
1915, should be a clever amalgam of 
the earlier Arnold Schoenberg and 
Ernest Bloch (another Swiss) with a 
dash of the Wagner of Tristan in it. 


But the quartet was interesting on 


other counts and particularly as against 
the two-piano suite, the one being at 
the earliest end of the chronological 
scale and the other at the latest. What 
one found in the quartet was a passion- 
ate energy, a determined excitement set 
off against a consciously languorous 
melancholy. There was definitely dis- 
cernible structure, a skillful regard for 
form in spite of the youthful compos- 
er’s dashing adventures in polytonal 
harmony. There was also, however, 
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Andrée Vaurabourg Honegger, 

pianist and wifely competitor for 

musical honors with her composer- 

husband. She appeared as soloist 

at the Philharmonic-Symphony 

concert which Mr. Honegger con- 
ducted. 


much confusion and repetition of pur- 
pose, a somewhat futile smoke-screen, 
covering an essential poverty of idea. 
On the whole, the elt said little and 
said it often. But the chief point was 
that, in any case, it didn’t seem to re- 
flect any anxiety on the part of the 
composer as to whether the listener 
was going to like it or not. And this 
seemed to be the principal difference be- 
tween early and late Honegger. 


HE two-piano suite, which he 

rather nervously calls a_ partita 
(was it perhaps because Bach also 
makes a distinction between the two?) 
displays very much more regard for 
the listener. One has here come to 
what the composer doubtless looks 
upon as mature simplicities of plan, of 
form and of harmonic scheme; we our- 
self could not help looking upon them 
as banalities. 

The suite holds an overture (overture 
in the early eighteenth century sense) ; 
an intermezzo, and a march—Mr. 
Honegger, like so many others of the 
modernist@is also now concerned in 
looking backward. The overture, like 
the finale, depends chiefly on a single 
melody of commonplace quality which 
is not worked into enough dissonantal 
combinations to frighten anyone. The 
intermezzo is really scarcely more than 
a bridge between the beginning and at 
the end of the piece and in itself is of 
only the most passing moment. 

The finale is evidently the catchpaw 
on which Mr. Honegger laid himself 
out. It is a kind of staggered march, 
with the second piano dogging the first 
a pace behind and giving the effect of 
a sort of tipsy syncopation. The first 
piano is principally occupied with the 
melody that one suspects determined 
Mr. Honegger in the first place to 
write the whole piece. It is an ex- 
ecrable melody, cheaper in quality than 
one is likely to encounter in any second- 
rate Broadway song-and-dance show. 
But it is the kind of thing that sticks 
in one’s mind (as the flavor of poor 
cooking with second-rate ingredients 
will stay in one’s mouth) and it goes 
on repeating its childishness against 
one’s will until something more im- 
portant finally and fortunately supplants 
it. Mr. Honegger will undoubtedly or- 
chestrate this facile but puerile suite 
and will probably have a popular suc- 
cess with it, for it will send its audi- 
ence home whistling the villainous ttine 
that fills the end of it. 

These two works were the least 
negligeable among those of Mr. Honeg- 
ger that were given a hearing last week. 
They bring out the shift in, shall we 
say, the point of view that has occurred 
in his music in the last dozen years or 
so; and they also indicate pretty plain- 
ly why a whole evening of his ore 
is rather hard to bear except, possibly, 
by the confirmed addict, if there be such 
a thing. The trouble with his miusic is, 
that at its best, it is very much all 

(Continued om page 25) 








Dr. Martin Rybner 
Has Passed Away 


Dr. Martin Cornelius Rybner, com- 
poser, violinist, pianist, and former 
head of the music department of 
Columbia University, died on Jan. 21, 
in his New York home. He was 
seventy-five years old, and is survived 
by his widow, formerly Claudine Pezel 
de Corval, and their daughter, Mrs. 
John Barclay. > 

Dr. Rybner became head of the music 
department of Columbia in 1904 when 
Edward MacDowell, resigned from 
that post. In 1919 Dr. Rybner resign- 
ed to devote more time to composing 
and recitals. He had taught in the New 
York College of Music since 1924. 

He was born in Copenhagen, and at- 
tended the University of Copenhagen. 
He studied music at the Copenhagen 
Royal Conservatory, at the Leipzig 
Conservatory and under such masters 
as Liszt, Rubinstein, Reinecke, Bulow, 
David and Gade. 


* * 8 


Leader Makes Debut 
In Havana 


Havana.—Pepito Echaniz made his 
debut as a conductor with the orchestra 
of the Falcon Conservatory in the Sala 
Falcon at a recent concert. The event 
was held to commemorate the first an- 
niversary of the orchestra’s foundation. 
Liszt’s Concerto in A and Cesar 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations were 
interpreted with artistry by Jose Ech- 
aniz and Alberto Falcon, respectively. 

The Falcon Conservatory Orchestra 
gave its regular concert on Dec. 23. 
The program consisted of Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor, Mozartiana by 
Tchaikovsky, the Menuet des Follets of 
Berlioz and Glazounoff’s heme cay 


* * * 


Famous Musicians Are 
Booked for Concerts 


Boston.—Jesus Maria Sanroma, pian- 
ist, will give his first recital since his 
return from Europe on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 17, in Symphony Hail 

Sergei Rachmaninoff is booked for a 
piano recital in Symphony Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 3. 

Albert Spalding, now in his twenty- 
first season, is scheduled to give a vio- 
lin recital in Symphony Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 24. 

The following artists will appear in 
the Hotel Statler ballroom morning 


musicales: Rosa Ponselle, Feb. 14; 
Jaeha Heiftez, Feb. 27, and John 
Charles Thomas, March 7. 

* * * 


“More and Better Cuts” 


ae the Editor of Mustcat America. 
ir: 

Since hearing the 
Company at the Manhattan Opera 
House in Wagner’s “Ring,” I have 
come to the conclusion that what we 
need is not uncut Ring performances, 
but more and better cuts. 

I would leave out the Prologue to the 
“Ring” saving thereby a whole evening 
(or afternoon), the first act of the 
Walkure for reasons of its indelicacy, 
the second act of Gotterdammarung, 
thus saving. the expense of the chorus 
and the last act of Siegfried saving the 
salary of the dramatic soprano. 

I would substitute a mule for the 
horse in Gétterdimmerung, a mule be- 
ing less expensive and more tractable. 

Atrrep LIEBAN. 


German Opera 


Schumann-Heink Will 
Sing in Ring 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink is to ap- 
pear as Erda in Rheingold and Sieg- 
fried in the Wagner matinee cycle an- 
nounced by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The dates are Feb. 21 and 
March 7. It is said that these appear- 


ances “may be the great contralto’s 
farewell to the operatic stage.” 





Willem Mengelberg, the composer, 

looks at Mengelberg, the mountain, 

and finds it good. The mountain is 

one of the Swiss government's 

best, and was named in honor of 
Mr. Mengelberg. 


What Is Discussed 
In Modern Music 


Jerome Kern, Darius Milhaud, and 
Serge Prokofieff share honors in the 
January-February issue of Modern 
Music as subjects for critical consider- 
ation. The magazine, published by the 
League of Composers, also includes 
article by Francesco Malipero, and one 
entitled Noisemakers, by Carol Bérard. 


Mr. Kern makes his bow as a com- 


poser, through a study by Robert 
Simon, music critic of the New 
Yorker. Aaron Copland takes up the 


cudgels for Milhaud, acclaiming him 
the most important of present day 
young French composers. 


A portrait of Prokofieff is submitted 
by Leonid Sabaneyev, authority on 
Russian music. A pen and ink sketch 
of the composer and one of him and 
Diaghilev appear with the article. 

Herbert Peyser, gives an American 
estimate of Jonny spielt Auf as he 
heard it abroad; and Henry Prunieres, 
editor of La Revue Musicale, summar- 
izes the effect of Stravinsky’s and 
Ravel’s latest ballets, performed last 
month by Ida Rubinstein in Paris. A 
discussion of Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo, 
soon to be performed at the Metro- 
politan, and a review by Arthur Men- 
del of Musrcat America’s staff of the 
new music heard in New York this 
season, are included in this issue. 
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SBREVITIES OF THE J/WEEK 


Cornelius Rybner Passes Away—Practical Suggestions for Improving Wagner 
While Saving the Box Office Receipts—A Little About a Lot of Modern Music 


Salmond Alters Date 


To accommodate the Musicians’ Club, 
commonly. known as the Bohemians, 
Felix Salmond has changed the date 
of his New York Recital from March 
17 to Feb. 16. When arrangements 
were being made for the annual con- 
cert, to be given this year by the 
Flonzaley Quartet and Ernest Schell- 
ing for the benefit of the Musicians’ 
foundation, it was found that the Town 
Hall was not available on any date 
which would be possible for the 
Flonzaleys. When this was called to 
Mr. Salmond’s attention, he immedi- 
ately volunteered to advance the date 
of his recital. 


* * * 
Ernest Carter Sails 


Ernest Carter, whose opera, The 
White Bird, was produced in Germany 
last season, sailed for Hamburg on 
Jan. 12. He will spend several weeks 
in Berlin collaborating with the Ger- 
man librettist. Theo Halton, on the 
latter’s recent translation and adapta- 
tion to the German stage of Carter’s 
opera comique of early California, The 
Blonde Donna, or The Fiesta of Santa 
Barbara. 


PT a 





De Falla Will Conduct 
Dances by Cuban 


AVANA, JAN. 7.—THE 
Danza del Tambor and 
Danza Lucumi by Alejando 


Garcia de Caturla, Cuban com- 
poser, are to be presented at the 
Exposition in Seville by the 
Orquesta Betica de Samara, 
which is conducted by Manuel de 
Falla and Ernesto Halffter. 

The premiere of these com- 
positions gave especial point to 
the Havana Philharmonic Or- 
chestra’s concert in the National 
Theatre last month. Written first 
for piano solo, they are based on 
Afro-Cuban rhythms, set in a 
modern frame. The composer 
was in Remedios, S. C., in 1906. 
He has studied with Pedro San- 
juan, conductor of the Havana 
Philharmonic, and with Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris. Mr. San- 
juan conducted this program, 
which contained Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony and the first 
local presentation of Lalo’s Con- 
certo in D for ’cello, with Al- 
berto Roldan as soloist. Com- 
pleting the list were a Rondo by 
Liadoff and a Dance from Prince 
Igor. N. B 
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Humperdinck’s home in  Boppart, 
Germany, has been bought by the state 
and transformed into a museum. 

* * * 


Debussy’s La Mer was recently given 
a first performance at concerts of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Concerts. 





Mr. Peyser to the Editor 


On Something More About the Gastein Business 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA. 


Sir: 

Although I have no desire to prolong 
a bootless controversy it would be un- 
grateful on my part not to thank that 
canny Schubertian, Mr. Frederick Sard, 
for bringing to my notice a valuable 
article on Schubert’s “Gastein” Sym- 
phony published by Prof. Otto Erich 
Deutsch in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna as far back as July 11, 1925. 
This, I ought to add, is Mr. Sard’s 
graceful and temperate reply to my re- 
cent request for enlightenment as to the 
proofs whereby Prof. Deutsh convinced 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde that 
the lost symphony was no chimerical 
day-dream. And as the Neue Freie 
Presse is on file at the New York Pub- 
lic Library (though till latterly the 
present article was not indexed by the 
music department) I ought certainly to 
plead negligence for not having referred 
to it earlier. 

The Deutsch article being too long to 
reproduce at a time when space is not 
unlimited and matters more urgent than 
a vanished score crowd the scene it 
may serve the present purpose if I re- 
strict myself to summarizing its con- 
tents as briefly as possible and dwell 
momentarily only on one or two phases 
that seem to me to have a vital bearing 
on the more debatable issues of the sym- 
phony. 

Prof. Deutsche refers, first of all, 
to Schubert’s trip into Upper Austria 
(1825) and to the certainty of the sym- 
phony’ commitment to paper in Gmun- 
den and Gastein. He reminds the read- 
er of Anton Ottenwald’s letter to Spaun 
(it is printed in the “Dokumente”) con- 
taining the words: “Moreover, he did 
some writing in Gmunden on a sym- 
phony which is to be performed in 
Vienna next winter.” He tells of 
Grove’s unalterable confidence and of 
his labors in behalf of this major arti- 


cle of his creed. He alludes to Schu- 
mann’s belief that the great C major 
Sonata written at Zelez has a dis- 
ticntly symphonic character; also, to 
Joachim’s orchestral version of it. He 
offers a letter (not found in the 
“Dokumente”) from Schwind to Kupel- 
wieser, dated May 31, 1824, stating: 
“Schubert has gone to Hungary to 
Count Esterhazy . . . He intends to 
write a symphony,” He produces all 
the familiar remaining epistolary refer- 
ences to the work. He recounts the 
facts of the symphonic presentation to 
the Gesellschaft in 1826; of Kiesewet- 
ter’s grateful letter; of the remunera- 
tion which was not a remuneration. 
All of which is deeply engrossing but 
not illuminatingly new. To me the crux 
of Prof. Deutsch’s article seems to lie 
in his express repudiation of the theory 
entertained by Hadon and others that 
the symphony tendered the Gesellschaft 
might have been the C, major of 1818 
or a revision of it. He endeavors to 
refute Perger’s statement to this ef- 
fect (made in 1912) by declaring it 
“impossible, for only after Dumba’s 
death (1900) did this score come into 
the Gesellschaft’s archives.” All the 
same, he concedes it to be “surprising” 
that Schubert, upon the untimely aban- 
donment of the great C major sym- 
phony in 1828, should have “loaned” the 
Society the “little” C major instead of 
“the dedicated symphony of 1825.” 


But of .positive, documentary proof 
that this “dedicated symphony” was the 
one composed in 1825 Prof. Deutsch 
has nothing to offer. And if the “lit- 
tle’ C major svmphony did not find 
lodgement in the archives of the or- 
ganization till Dumba’s demise the So- 
ciety seems to have been able, never- 
theless, to perform the score “at a great 
concert shortly after Schubert’s death.” 
This we know from the testimony of 
none less than Bauernfeld. 

Hersert F. Peyser. 
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The eAuditorium— Hail and ‘Farewell 


Chicago’s Historic Opera House Gives Way to 
the March of Time— and the Closing Opera 
Re-echoes the First Performance 


Oy gy, 3 Jan. 30.—The farewell of 
the Chicago Civic Opera to the 
Auditorium, its ancient home, was ac- 
complished with a performance of 
Romeo and Juliet on Jan. 26. Think- 
ing perhaps that the many memories 
of the historic theatre were sufficiently 
poignant a reminder that the time for 
parting had come, the management made 
no especial effort to make an event 
of the occasion, beyond choosing for 
the final performance the same opera 
which was first heard in the house and 
raising the usual Saturday night popu- 
lar prices to the regular scale to justify 
calling the evening a “gala.” 


The Audience Sings 


To be sure the orchestra played 
Home Sweet Home and Auld Lang 
Syne, and the audience, unabashed by 
the professional vocal splendor it had 
come to hear, joined heartily in the 
refrains. And at the end the National 
Anthem was intoned as a hail and fare- 
well. But of speech making there was 
none, not even Mr. Insull’s anticipated 
annual address to the guarantors. 


Memories of the event, therefore, will 
be purely and simply musical for some 
3,000 people, many of whom had been 
present at that other Romeo and Juliet, 
when Adelina Patti impersonated the 
daughter of the Capulets. The man- 
agement had compiled for the hungry 
press a list of those first nighters of 
forty years ago, with many interesting 
footnotes attached. Julius Rosenwald, 
for example, was present that night, 
but confesses to having crashed the 
gate and made his entrance through the 
stage door. And Ferdinand Peck, Jr., 
who was taken backstage to meet Mme. 
Patti, made a similar trip this night, 
piloted by Manager Herbert M. John- 
son, who introduced him to the final 
Juliet, Edith Mason Polacco. Et 
cetera. 


Theatre Survives 


The Auditorium will still survive for 
a while. Legal difficulties have made 
its immediate razing impossible. But 
its career as the home of opera, and 
consequently as the pivot of the city’s 
social and artistic life is at an end. 


The final performance needs no es- 
pecial comment. It was sung, excel- 
lently, by the same cast whose way 
“with the piece has been many times 
reviewed. With Miss Mason’ were 
Charles Hackett, Cesare Formichi, Jose 
Mojica, Desire Defrere, Irene Pavloska, 
Antonio Nicolich, Edouard Cotreuil, 
Marie Claessens and Eugenio Sandrini. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted, and Charles 
Moor was credited with the stage man- 
agement. 





CONCERTS IN BOSTON 
Boston,—Rachel Morton, mistress of 
style and finesse was “well received at 
her recital on Jan. 17. She was heard 
in songs by Debussy, Poulenc, and 
Strauss. A voice of beautiful timbre 
belongs to Lucia Chagnon, young sopra- 
no, heard on Jan. 19. Her enunciation 
was a model of unstrained clarity. 


E. Y. G. 


By Albert Goldberg 





Eugene* Hutchinson, Chicago 


Edith Mason as Juliet, the role that rewards her for seven 
years of brilliant service. 
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espighi Appears 
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in San Francisco 


—and a Piano Gives Up in Dispair 


but is Amenable to Discipline 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


oS FRANCISCO, Jan. 30.—We 
have had an Ottorino Respighi 
week, and the city’s musical life has 
been greatly enriched thereby. But at 
the opening of the Friday symphony 
concert when the distinguished guest 
appeared as composer and pianist, a 
much advertised piano took the lime- 
light unto itself. 

Mr. Respighi was playing his im- 
pressive Toccata for piano and orches- 
tra. Observing eyes saw a stick fall 
to the stage. Alfred Hertz had not 
dropped his baton, nor a ’cellist a bow. 
Suddenly the pedals boldly separated 
themselves from the main part of the 
instrument! The soloist stopped. Mr. 
Hertz turned to see what happened. 
An expressive gesture told the story. 


Getting It Together 


Orchestra Manager Oeéesterreicher 
left the stage, returning presently with 
two men who put the piano together 
again. The performance was re- 
sumed—for the moment. Again the 
pedals rebelled. Again the soloist 
stopped—this time with a kick in the 
general direction of the pedals. That 
kick had strong literary values! This 
time Mr. Respighi walked off the 
stage. Mr. Hertz followed. Just as 


the auditors were wondering whether 
or not the soloist’s nature was genial 
or temperamental, Mr. Hertz came back 
and made a speech :— 


“Ladies and gentlemen: We must 
ask your indulgence. It is perfectly 
obvious what has happened. The re 


pair man is on the way. Since every 
number on the program calls for the 
piano, there is nothing to do but wait.” 

And the audience waited. The repair 
men came. They attacked the instru- 
ment in the manner of auto mechanics, 
but in full street attire. Finally the 
lights were once more lowered, soloist 
and conductor returned to the front to 
be greeted by tremendous applause, and 
the concert was re-begun. It was such 
as to make us eternally grateful that 
Mr. Respighi’s sense of humor was 
equal to the strain. Some stars we know 
would have permanently disapneared. 

Mr. Respighi proved himself an ex- 
traordinary pianist. His tone is the 
most beautiful that symphony audi- 
ences have heard from a soloist this 
season. But as conductor and as com- 
poser he made an even greater impres- 
sion. 

The Toccata that was so rudely inter- 
rupted proved a work of power and 
majesty, melodic beauty and rhythmic 

(Continued on page 23) 


FITTING tribute to seven years 

of brilliant service with the or- 
ganization, Edith Mason was chosen to 
ing the role of Juliet. Juliet has long 
been one of Miss Mason's most popular 
roles, and she is notable among Amer- 
ican singers who have attained and held 
stellar positions with major American 
opera companies. 


Studied With Maurice 


She was born in St. Louis, and re- 
ceived most of her education in Euro- 
pean schools. Some of her successes 
may undoubtedly be ascribed to the 
thorough training in the fundamentals 
of the operatic art gained from study 
with Victor Maurel, the famous bgri- 
tone, and with Edmond Clement, re- 
nowned as a lyric tenor of the highest 
musical attainments. Later coaching in 
Milan laid the foundations for Miss 
Mason’s excursions into the Italian 
repertoire. 

Her operatic debut was made at. the 
Metropolitan, where she sang for two 
years. It is significant of Miss Mason’s 
thorough artistic methods, that rumor 
has always attributed her departure 
from that institution to her refusal to 
sing on short notice a role in which she 
felt herself insufficiently prepared. 

Miss Mason has sung in many im- 
portant opera houses. Two years in 
Paris were divided between the Theatre 
Lyrique and the Opera Comique. Later 
she appeared for two seasons at Monte 
Carlo. Some of her greatest European 
successes have bee in La Scala, Milan, 
where she has frequently appeared un- 
der the direction of Arturo Toscanini. 

Upon leaving the Metropolitan, Miss 
Mason joined the Chicago Opera, where 
her popularitv has been undiminished 
for seven years. In that interval she 
has appeared in a great variety of 
roles: Marguerite, Cho-Cho-San, Juliet, 
Sophie, Gilda ‘and others. Perhaps 
most of all in recent seasons the singer 
cherishes her success in two Mozart 
roles, Zerlina in Don Giovanni and Su- 
sanna in The Marriage of Figaro. 

For several seasons Miss Mason also 
appeared with Louis Eckstein’s summer 
organization at Ravinia Park. 

In private life Miss Mason*is Mme. 
Giorgio Polacco, wife of the general 
music director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. 


DISCUSSES BEETHOVEN 
AND PRAISES BLOCH 


New Orieans.—Ernest Fowles, gave 
a lecture-recital for the faculty and 
student body of Newcomb Memorial 
College, on Jan: 17. Mr. Fowles’ sub- 
ject was Beethoven and Philosophy, but 
he also discussed some of the modern- 
ists, praising Ernest Bloch and his latest 
work, “America,” which won MUSICAL 
America’s $3,000 prize, very highly. 
Mr. Fowles was introduced by Dr. 
Leon Ryder Maxwell, head of New- 
comb music facluty. W. S. 
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ORCHESTRAL Master Works—jdy 


A Weekly Series of Program Notes by the Music Critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune and Program Annotator of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestras 


(COPYRIGHT 1929, BY LAWRENCE GILMAN) 


N THE walled garden of Mendels- 
[ sotu’s soul there was no room for 

such a thing as Victor Hugo’s Ruy 
Blas. He thought the play “detestable” 
—“utterly beneath contempt.” It is easy 
to imagine the indignation with which, 
had he lived forty years longer he might 
have read Swinburne’s assertion that 
“never since the death of Shakespeare 
had there been so perfect and harmoni- 
ous a fusion of the highest comedy with 
the deepest tragedy as in the five many- 
voiced and many-colored acts of Ruy 
Blas.’ Swinburne, of course, always 
exploded like a skyrocket whenever he 
approached any manifestation of Hugo’s 
creative activity. “That Hugo was the 
greatest tragic and dramatic poet born 
since the age of Shakespeare, the ap- 
pearance of Hernani in 1830 made evi- 
dent forever to all but the meanest and 
most perverse of dunces and malig- 
nants,” he declared, with characteristic 
urbanity. As for Ruy Blas, it “was 
written in . . . such verse as none but 
he could write. In command and in 
expression of passion and of pathos, of 
noble and of evil nature, it equals any 
other work of this great dramatic poet; 
in the lifelike fusion of high comedy 
with deep tragedy, it excels them all.” 


Mendelssohn might perhaps have 
been less disturbed by these rampant 
superlatives if he could have foreseen, 
as well, the epileptic tantrums that 
Swinburne, with his incomparable ift 
of vituperation, was capable of exhibit- 
ing in blame as well as in praise. He 
would have been comforted by that de- 
lectable tirade against Euripides which 
greets the unwarned reader of The Age 
of Shakespeare: “There is no poet ig- 
nobler in the moral sense than Euri- 
pides; while as a dramatic artist— 
an artist in character, action and emo- 
tion—the degenerate tragedian of 
Athens [compared with Webster] is as 
a mutilated monkey to a_ well-made 
man.” 

ye eS. 

Hv intended to offer in Ruy Blas 

a picture of the Court of Charles II 
of Spain. The veracity of this portrayal 
has been disputed by historical special- 
ists. Nor did the plausibility of the ac- 
tion convince all those who attended 
the premiére of the play ninety years 
ago in Paris. A dubious critic remarked 
to Hugo that it was not easy to accept 
as possible, “under the given condition,” 
the intrigue between the _ of Spain 
and a valet. “My dear Merle,” replied 
Hugo, in his loftiest manner, “I intend- 
ed my drama to contain things beyond 
the range of your vision, and I see that 
I have succeeded.”' 

Hugo, in his elaborate preface to Ruy 
Blas, goes at length into the historical 
and human symbolism of his play, its 
philosophy and its motivation. “The 
philosophical motive of Ruy Blas,” he 
explains, “is a people aspiring to a 
higher state; the human subject is a 
man who loves a woman; the dramatic 
interest is a lackey who loves a queen.” 
Humanly considered, Don Salluste de 
Bazan “would be the personification of 
absolute egotism, anxiety without rest; 
Don Cesar, his opposite in all respects, 
would be regarded as the type of gen- 
erosity and thoughtful carelessness ; Ruy 
Blas would express the spirit and pas- 
sion of the community ; the Queen would 
exemplify virtue undermined by wear- 
ing monotony... .” 

*_ * * 
M ENDELSSOHN composed his 
Overture to Ruy Blas as an act of 


1 Ravidson’s Victor Hugo. 


Overture to “Ruy Blas,” Op. 95 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Born at Hamburg February 3, 1809; died at Leipsic, 
November 4, 1847. 























Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, whose gesture of bravado 
gave the world the Overture to Ruy Blas. 


bravado. 





Molinari (Conducts <A alipiero 
As Guest at St. Louis He Adds to His 


Renown by Reading “Pauses in Silence’ 


? 


and the Bartered Bride Overture 
By Susan L. Cost 


St. Louis, Jan. 30.—Bernardino Mo- 
linari was guest conductor of the eighth 
pair of concerts given by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, and Maurice 
Marechal the 'cello soloist. Given a 
first hearine was Malipiero’s Pauses in 
Silence. 

Mr, Molinari added to his local re- 
nown with vigorous readings of the 
overture to The Bartered Bride, Res- 
pighi’s Suite in Ancient Style, the over- 
ture to Rossini’s Semiramide and Mous- 
sorgsky’s Night on Bald Mountain. 


Playing Saint-Saens’ Concerto in A 
minor, Mr. Marechal gave a perform- 
ance that was technically brilliant and 
musically satisfying. 

Mr. Molinari’s first Sunday afternoon 
program ranged from Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in D to Death and Transfigur- 
ation by Strauss. Works belonging to 
intermediate periods were the Racozky 
March and A Night on Bald Mountain. 
The audience, at first a little reserved, 
finally bestowed on Mr. Molinari ap- 
plause that was exceptionally demon- 
strative. 


Lawrence 


Gilman 


He tells. the story in a letter 
written to his mother on March 18, 
839: 

“Six or eight weeks since, an applica- 
tion was made to me in favor of a rep- 
resentation to be given for the Theatri- 
cal Pension Fund (an excellent benevo- 
lent institution here [Leipsic] for the 
benefit of which Ruy Blas was to be 
given). I was requested to compose an 
overture for it, and the music of the 
romance in the piece, for it was thought 
the receipts would be better if my name 
appeared on the bills. I read the piece, 
which is detestable, and more utterly 
beneath contempt than you could be- 
lieve, and said that I had no leisure to 
write an overture; but I composed the 
romance for The performance 
was to take place last Monday week; 
on the previous Tuesday the people 
came to thank me politely for the ro- 
mance, and said it was such a pity I 
had not also written an overture, but 
they were perfectly aware that time 
was indispensable for such a work. In 
the ensuing year, if I would permit 
them, they would give me longer pre- 
vious notice. This put me on my met- 
tle. I reflected on the matter the same 
evening. On Wednesday there was a 
concert rehearsal, which occupied the 
whole forenoon; Thursday, the concert 
itself ; yet the overture was in the hands 
of the copyist early on Friday; played 
three times on Monday in the concert 
room, tried once in the theatre, and 
given in the evening as an introduction 
to the odious play. Few of my works 
have caused me more amusing excite- 
ment.” 

*_ * * 


PORTENTOUS phrase for the 
Ags and woodwind (Lento, 2-2), 
followed by an impetuous subject (ai- 
legro molto) for the first and second 
violins in unison, begins the introduc- 
tion. These contrasting passages are 
twice repeated; and then the chief 
theme, evolved from the spirited string 
figure of the introduction, is stated by 
the first violins and flutes, above a 
syncopated accompaniment. The second 
theme is given out staccato by the 
strings, pianissimo. A buoyant melody 
for the first violins and bassoon in 
octaves enters a little further on, and 
is made much of at the climax of the 
piece. 

It was Mendelssohn himself who re- 
marked that he intended to call this 
work “not the Overture to Ruy Blas, 
but to the Theatrical Pension Fund.” 





4,000 to Take Part in Glee 
Club Concert 


OUR thousand singers, con- 
F stituting seventy units of the 
Associated Glee Club of Amer- 
ica, will take part in the concert 
to be given in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on May 24. 





They are to come from points as 
far west as Denver for a two- 
day meet. The concert will be 
preceded by a rehearsal in the 
afternoon and followed by a su- 
per-smoker. The second day will 
be devoted to a prize contest in 
which the Concordia Club of 
Wilkes-Barre, winner of the last 
competition, is to appear. A the- 
atre party will close the meet. 
The concert program will be di- 
rected by conductors elected by 
popular vote. 
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The ff ommittee’s the 
T hing—Says FParrere 


An Interview with a Man Who Wanted 
to Become an Orchestral 
Conductor—and Did 





Invite Bornschein To Supply 
School Music 
BALTIMORE, JAN. 30. — 

Franz C. Bornschein, com- 
poser and Musicat AMERICA’S 
Baltimore correspondent, has been 
commissioned by John Denues, 
director of music education, to 
supply a new work for the use 
of choral groups in the public 


schools. The result is the pub- 
lication of a setting of the Chi- 
nese legend, The Emperor and 


the Nightingale, with text by B. 
H. Fitzgerald, by J. Fischer and 
Brother, New York. The cantata 
will be given its initial presenta- 
tion under Mr. Denues’ direction 
in April with a chorus of 400 
school children. 











Give Novelties 


By Bostonians 
Straub and Hill Have 


Representation 


Boston, Jan. 30.—Two new works by 
Boston composers were presented by 
the scholarly Flute Players Club on 
Jan. 20. These compositions were: 
Sonata in A, by Otto G. Straub, and 
Four Pieces for Wind Instruments, by 
Edward Burlingame Hill. Also given 
its first Boston hearing was John Bach’s 

for six instruments. The lat- 
ter score, however, was not sufficiently 
modern to warrant the spectacular col- 
lapse of the piano which immediately 
followed its performance. 

Mr. Straub’s Scherzo contains the 
best material in his sonata. It was 
nicely played by Messrs. Zetlin, violinist, 
and Gebhard, pianist, and the piano, 
when put together again, sounded much 
the same as before. 


Pieces Entertain 


Mr. Hill, well-known as a composer 
to Boston and New York by his com- 
pact symphony, which Serge Kouss- 
evitzky performed in both cities last 
year, offered entertainment in his Pieces 
of more than a temporary charm. The 
use of wind instrument combinations, 
offers more opportunities for musical 
vices than almost any other group, 
which is explanation for its rarity; but 
besides steering clear of these vices, 
Mr. Hill composed little things of real 
character and humor. 

EvizasetH N. GIsert. 


SYRACUSE TO EXPAND 
SUMMER SESSION 





Syracuse, N. Y.—The music work 
for the summer session at the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse, is to be ex- 
tended. Dean Harold L. Butler and 
Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser, head of the 
public school music department, who 
have been members of the Columbia 
University summer session faculty for 
four years, will remain in Syracuse next 
summer. In addition to private les- 
sons in piano, voice, violin, organ and 
‘cello, and the usual undergraduate 
courses, seven graduate courses will be 
offered in the field of public school 
music. 

In addition to the regular staff of 
summer teachers the following authori- 
ties on public school music have been 
engaged for special sessions: Robert 
Forsman, editor and author; Russell 
Carter, supervisor of music for the 
State of New York; Claude Rosen- 
berry, supervisor of music for the 
State of Pennsylvania; Edwin C. 
Barnes, director of music, Washington, 
and Jay Fay, director of music, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

The summer session is to open on 
July 2 and close Aug. 9. 


By Albert H. A. Throckmorton 
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George Barrrere . . . “promises 
not to play Heldenleben.” 


“T F you were not a musician, what 
would you like to be?” someone 
once asked George Barrere. “An or- 
chestral conductor,” came the prompt 
reply. 

In the last few years Mr. Barrere has 
fulfilled this ambition of his, perhaps 
without even sacrificing his professional 
standing as a flute virtuoso. The Little 


Symphony, the Ensemble, the Barrere 
Ensemble, the Barrere Little Symphony, 
—under one or another of these names 
his organization has slowly gained in 
popular success until it stands on the 
threshold of permanence. 


The Essential Need 


“It is easy enough to become an or- 
chestral conductor,” Berlioz once re- 


marked. “All you need to have is an 
orchestra.” 

Mr. Barrere dissents. “In New York, 
in 1929, all you need to have is a com- 
mittee,” he says, and he at present 
busily engaged assembling that commit- 
tee. His plans are still nebulous, and 
even of those that are fairly definite he 
prefers not to talk too much—mystery, 
he says, is an asset. 


Becoming Permanent 


The main thing, and the important 
thing, is that the Barrere Little Sym- 
phony is to be a permanent organization, 
giving a series of regular pairs of con- 
certs, touring throughout the country, 
presenting works for small orchestra, 
new, old and middle-aged. A flute can- 
not play trombone music, and the Little 
Symphony promises not to play Helden- 
leben. Mr. Barrere believes, similarly, 
that there are many works for the small 
orchestra which the large orchestras 
ought not to play. It is these that he 
proposes to give in their proper form. 
Between the first and the fifteenth of 
March he will make a definite an- 
nouncement of the future of the Little 
Symphony. 


Concerts in {os -Angeles 


Anna Case Returns After Three Years’ 
Absence, and Elizabeth Vermuellen 
Makes Her Local Debut 


Los ANcEtes, Jan 30—Anna Case, 
soprano, made her first Los Angeles 
appearance in three years as the eighth 
attraction in the Behymer Tuesday 
night series on Jan. 8. Miss Case has 
evidently foresworn many of the gentle 
ways of singing which she formerly 
espoused, and is now content with 
makeshifts where she might well base 
her delightful and electic art upon a 
solid technical foundation. 

Her program included old Italian 
numbers, a group of Scandinavian 
songs, a set of delightful old English 
airs, Italian folk songs arranged by 
Geni Sadero, and a concluding cluster 
of American works. Miss Case con- 
trived to make many of her numbers 
interesting and some of them enjoyable, 
through her sparkling personality and 
clear enunciation. The audiences liked 
her manner and the songs she gave and 


demanded many extras, the best sung of 
which was Handel’s O, Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me? 

Carroll Hollister played excellent ac- 
companiments. 


Is Dutch Contralto 


Elizabeth Vermuellen, Dutch con- 
tralto, whose world travels brought her 
to Southern California three years ago, 
made her first recital appearance in the 
Beaux Arts Auditorium on Jan. 9. 
Mrs. Vermuellen disclosed a good voice 
of expressive calibre and a compre- 
hensive art in a program that included 
German lieder and songs in English. 
The audience was responsive to the 
moods which the singer cfeated and 
was cordial in its appreciation. She 
was assisted by Fritz Gaillard, ‘cellist, 
and Ali Gaillard, accompanist. 

Hat Davipson Crain. 





9 
Clifton to Be Given 
Sabbatical Year 
HALMERS CLIFTON, 


conductor of the American 
Orchestral Society, New York, 
laid down his baton for a sab- 
batical leave on Feb, 1, to re- 
turn to his post in the fall. Mr. 
Clifton has been for six years the 
leader of the Society, which is 
maintained by Mrs. M. H. Harri- 
man for the training of future 
orchestral players. During his 
absence, Philip Greeley app, 
director of extension work last 
year at the Juilliard School of 
Music, will take over Mr. Clif- 
ton’s duties. 











Don Pasquale 
Gaily Revived 


Chicago Company Gives 
Sole Performance 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—The last subscrip- 
tion audience of the season was treated 
to one of the most pleasant episodes of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company’s en- 
tire series when Don Pasquale was re- 
vived for a single performance on Jan. 
22. 


The management has gratefully been 
somewhat chary this year in exhibiting 
early nineteenth century specimens, yet 
it need not have feared to accord the 
Donizetti comedy more generous treat- 
ment. For the ranks of the Civic Opera 
boast an array of comedians of just the 
sort to breathe life into a work of this 
type—so delightful when properly 
treated, so deadly when not. 


Jolly Entertainment 


In the main part there was the 
inimitable Vittorio Trevisan, who is 
synonymous with all implied in that 
title of wide implications—basso buffo. 
For the mischievous heroine, Norina, 
there was that most betwitching of 
comediennes, Margherita Salvi. And 
there was Giacomo Rimini, who knows 
a great many things about this school 
of opera; and Charles Hackett, than 
whom no tenor can be more romantic. 

The entertainment provided by this 
gifted group was of the jolliest kind— 
perhaps a little too jolly for many long- 
faced subscribers to whom $6 a seat 
spells only gloom. The only fault that 
the right minded found, however, was 
with that incomprehensible American 
custom of cloaking the sense of the 
text in a foreign language, as it were 
something indecent and unfit for public 
display. Yet so expert—and so obvious 
—was most of the comedy, that the 
audience had a good time in spite of 
its own traditions. 


Much Good Singing 


There was much good singing. Miss 
Salvi’s Norina ranks with her Rosina, 
which for brilliant singing was one of 
the season’s high lights. Donizetti for 
once was none too generous with his 
tenor, yet in his brief scenes Mr. Hack- 
ett voiced his woes and perturbations in 
a very excellent vocal style. Mr. Rimi- 
ni had still less individual opportunity, 
but negotiated all duties with his usual 
capability. 

Roberto Moranzoni maintained an 
outward decorum, yet imparted to the 
orchestra under his charge quite as 
much of the comic spirit as inhabited 
the stage. 

A program of clivertissements by the 
ballet followed the opera. 

A.Bert GOLDBERG. 
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DEAR Musical America: 

HESE are busy days indeed for 

Ganna Walska. Only recently she 
made her first singing appearance in 
Chicago. Then she came to New York 
where, in behalf of all women, she is 
endeavoring to establish a separate 
legal residence from her husband, 
Harold F. McCormick. Only the prin- 
ciple is involved, she says, and the 
actual cash is, I believe just some forty 
dollars and twenty cents. But it ne- 
cessitated her appearing in the Cus- 
toms Court last week to swear her resi- 
dence as Paris. Whereupon she had 


to make all haste for Syracuse, where 
another recital was scheduled. 

In Syracuse, I am told, and wherever 
she goes to sing these days Ganna is 
succeeding very well in mixing busi- 
ness with pleasure. Her pleasure, as 
all the world knows by this time, is 
singing, and her business just now 
happens to be with perfume. Hence, 
being a shrewd one, Ganna kills her 
two birds by advertising ganna walska 
perfumes along with Mme. Ganna 
Walska, “A Singer with Personality.” 
The formula appears to be a good one. 
At any rate the perfume business is 
prospering. Syracuse, I know, sent her 
away with a profitable order. 


*-_ * * 


Won't Practice 


T was my privilege to have a few 
I minutes’ conversation last week with 
Walter Gieseking and to my great sur- 
prise that I learned that he seldom 
practices. So sure does Gieseking al- 
ways seem at the piano and all his 
music so easy for him that it was with 
some difficulty I destroyed my picture 
of him working hours every day, re- 
peating and repeating until he had each 
phrase, each passage letter perfect. But 
it had to go when he himself insisted 
that he doesn’t like to practice and so 
he rarely does; that he memorizes more 
easily away now from the piano and 
that once he has it in him he has no 
worry about its coming out. 

Lest any lazy student sees a new ray 
of hope in the Gieseking recipe, let 
him ask himself first if he honestly be- 
lieves himself to be one of the great 
man’s ilk and then remember that even 
Gieseking went through his practicing 
stage. 

“T first realized that I did not need 
to practice constantly one summer when 
taking a long hike through the Swiss 
Alps. I had not touched a, piano for 
six weeks or more when one night 
after a ten hours’ tramp I came to a 
little inn where a blind peasant was 
playing. When he had finished I sat 
down and played the Moonlight Sonata 
and then it was that I discovered that 
the weeks spent away from the piano 
made no difference at all.” 

Incidentally, mountain climbing and 
nature study are Gieseking’s great rec- 
reation. He likes the movies. He gues 
to concerts when he has time. He has 
mever tried to smoke. He never eats 
butter. But just now his favorite topic 
of conversation is a seventeen months’ 
old daughter, Jutta, at home with her 
mother in Hanover. Perhaps, says 
Gieseking. we can make her a great 
coloratura. . But why not a pianist? 


Harping 
Ox. as a reviewer's apprentice I 
felt the keenest sympathy for a 
notice of a harp recital that read: “The 
top ten strings should have been used 
for picture wire, the bottom not at all.” 
That was long years ago, of course. 
Still even today I am forced to take 
unto myself the rebuke administered 
on the editorial page of Carlos Sal- 
zedo’s Eolus. In part, it says: 

“The statement generally made by 
reviewers who hear a harp for the first 
time is that ‘the harp is the most 
ancient of musical instruments.’ While 
it is true historically speaking, musi- 
cally speaking, it is a great fallacy. 
For the harp of the Jews, Egyptians. 
Greeks, Irish and so forth, bears as 
much relation tu the harp of 1929 as 
an ox—historically the oldest means of 
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transportation—to an aeroplane, scien- 
tifically the most modern. 

“The statement referred: to is often 
followed by the remark that ‘the harp 
is a very limited musical instrument.’ 
Another fallacy! Enough has _ been 
written in Eolus, as well as in the New 
York Times, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and other periodicals, which are 
endowed with well-informed music 
critics, to demonstrate the fact that 
the so-called limitations of the harp 
exist only in the minds of limited com- 
posers and ill-informed critics.” 


* * * 
Moments 
E VEN a prize composition may 
have its moments, for so says 


Thomas Griselle, whose two American 
Sketches for jazz orchestra won the 
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PROGRAM 
City Hall, Montpelier, Thursday, January |0th, 1929 
MME. GANNA WALSKA 
“A Singer With Personality” 
Walter Golde at the Piano 











ES ROTC CALE PE NE Bach 
em SCAT es 
(3) Kantata No. 68 Mi, AT, 
RSI SEE MELEE Oe Mozart 
(2) Das Veilchen Mozart 


A reproduction of a part of Ganna Walska’s program at her re- 

cent recital in Montpelier, Vt. Besides the impressive showing 

made by Mme. Walska in singing two Bach cantatas in one group, 

this program leaflet demonstrates the artistic quality of present 
day advertising. 


Business and Pleasure, and How One May Synchronize Them 
Without the Slightest Fear of Favoritism — Heralding 
the Entry of a New Harp, and Some Facts 
Concerning That Angelic Instrument 


$10,000 Victor prize. Mr. Griselle 
spent last summer at Fontainebleau. 
where he divided his time between 
study at the Conservatory and work 
on his Nocturne and March. For the 
latter he had rented a room in the 
town, where he wrote with only oc- 
casional reference to his piano. Some- 
times he tried a chord or a figure, but 
for the first two weeks his instrument 
was practically silent. At the end of 
that time, however, Griselle took what 
he had done and played it with all 
the powers at his command. Leaving 
his room that day he found his land- 
lady awaiting him in the hall. His 
heart sank. He is a peaceful fellow 
and he dreaded the scene. Besides the 
room was comfortable and pianos were 
scarce. But he faced her bravely, made 
ready explanations in his limited French 
when Madame burst forth with “My 
compliments to you, Monsieur! You 
have really done very well! When you 
first came here you could not play at 
all except with great difficulty. Now 
you play quite well. That is really 
good progress!” He kept the room. 


* * * 


Seven Years Late 


E DWARD JOHNSON, soon to re- 
4 join the Metropolitan, is telling 
this story on himself. He was soloist 
it seems, a few weeks ago with the 
Syracuse Symphony, sang there Lohen- 
grin’s narrative and El Raconto from 
Andrea Chenier. There was in the 
audience that night a certain Syracusan 
with rather limited musical experience 
and although he enjoyed the singing he 
was not the kind to be taken in by the 
salvos of applause around him. Right 
in the midst of it, in fact he gave his 
verdict. A very enthusiastic lady had 
turned to him, still clapping, and said: 

“Don’t you think he’s just too mag- 
nificent ?” 


“Yes, he’s very good,” the Inde- 
pendent one answered, “Very good, in- 
deed, but you know he'll never make 
the Metropolitan.” 


*- * * 


Unidentified 


NCIDENTALLY I should like to 

have been backstage at the New 
Amsterdam the night Michael Bohnen 
arrived looking for Eddie Cantor to 
help him with his black-face make-up. 
The stage doorman there is a belliger- 
ent fellow, it seems, until he is con- 
vinced. 


“Tell him,” said the Metropolitan's 
Big Jonny. “Tell him it’s Michael Boh- 
nen.” Then, modestly, as the belligerent 
one was still unimpressed, “You know, 
the great Wotan.’ 


“And who the hell,” said the keeper 
of the Ziegfeld gate, “is Wotan?” 

And often recently the same gentle 
question has arisen in the tired breast 
It your 
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Presumptuous Praise 


OS first and best impulse on hear- 
ing a recital such as that which 
Mr. Walter Gieseking gave in Car- 
negie Hall last Wednesday evening, 
January 23rd, is to intone a fervent 
prayer of thankfulness and leave the 
rest to ecstatic silence. Trembling ac- 
curacy might chronicle that not even 
Mr. Gieseking has often sustained the 
magic of inspiration as completely. But 
what more is left for a mere mortal 
whose ‘very speechlessness should do 
him more justice than the most rhap- 
sodic verbiage? 

Since, however, (for reasons which 
elude us) it is necessary to establish 
in commentary certain descriptive facets 
which will enlighten our great invisble 
audience, we may begin as aptly as any 
other way by prenouncing Mr. Giese- 
king just about the greatest of them 
all. He is an artist in the only true 
sense of that much abused word and 
one who must surely rank with the 
most lordly that the world has seen. 
No element of musical thought, how- 
ever subtle, escapes him, nor is his ex- 
position ever less than superb. Ima- 
gination and nobility color his concep- 
tions innately, and with commensurate 
peerlessness does he translate the body 
and spirit of music into living utter- 
ance. 

When—to continue with what we 
should never have started—these at- 
tributes find articulation with the well 
nigh unbelievable perfection that il- 
luminated last week’s affair, something 
rather precious emerges for memory’s 
never too congested storehouse. The 
occasion boasted in addition the height- 
ening glory of a program drawn from 
the most unwithered flowers of the 
pianoforte literature. Finding its ero- 
tional climax in that peak of Roman- 
ticism, the C major Phantasie of 
Schumann, the list had also to do with 
the C minor Partita of Bach, three 
Scarlatti sonatas, and the first book of 
Debussy Preludes. 

It is purely a gesture akin to remov- 
ing a few accidental dust particles that 
allows us to suggest an uncharacteris- 


tic dryness at the outset of Mr. 
Gieseking’s Bach. There was a cer- 
tain impersonal mastery, something 


vaguely inchoate and exclusively pian- 
istic about the first three movements, 
which are not, it might be whispered, 
the crowning glory of this Partita. 
Thereafter Mr. Gieseking proceeded to 
hymn the magnificence of Bach: in his 
wonted style. The succeeding bits of 
Scarlattian treasure were of the sort of 
jewellike that it is given to a few to 
dream about and to none but Mr. Giese- 
king to realize. 

Superlative as these matters were, 
the most consummate artistry of the 
evening was still to follow. From the 
outset of the Phantasie, from the in- 
itial statement of the swirling left-hand 
figure above which Schumann sings his 
impassioned song, Mr. Gieseking 
wrought the unerring enchantment of 
a mighty inspiration. Throughout the 
epic breadth of the work there was no 
cessation of animating surge, no mo- 
ment in which the towering muse of 
greatness relinquished its hold. The 
marcia movement was full of unfurled 
banners and proud armies; and a mar- 
velous resignation shone through the 
quietude of the conclusion. 

This much of the proceedings is 
vaguely describable. Tottering reason 


GOTHAM?’S 


IMPORTANT 


Mr. Walter Gieseking Returns and Demonstrates Once Again 


T hat Is Is Possible For a Pianist to Be a Musician— 
Mr. Brailowsky in an Exhilarating Recital 


By William Spier 


shrinks, however, before a patronizing 
consideration of the Debussy portraits 
as they were invoked in a chimerical 
beauty that would have transfigured 
the overture to La Gazza Ladra. Such 
utter witchery we had not experienced 
since Mr. Gieseking’s previous essayal 
of these masterpieces. We will not ex- 
perience it again until he chooses to 
give another recital. 


Mr. Brailowsky Appears 


N afternoon. of fine, romantic, 

exhilarating pianism was furnished 
a Carnegie Hall assemblage of healthy 
proportions last Sunday afternoon 
through the kind offices of Mr. Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, who on that occasion 
gave his only New York recital of the 
season. Mr. Brailowsky at his best is 
one of the most hearable of present 
day keyboard exponents. On Sunday 
he was decidedly in the mood for play- 
ing, and his considerable equipment was 
in excellent working order. 

By these presents Mr. Brailowsky’s 
difficulties in lending spectacular inter- 
est to a program made up almost en- 
tirely from the chestnut repertoire 
were lessened to some extent. ‘There 
was splendid elan and sonorousness in 
the performance he conferred upon the 
D minor organ Toccata and Fugue of 
Bach (of which work the Busoni tran- 
scription was chosen in preference to 
the more popular and vastly more ex- 
ecrable version by Tausig.) The Pas- 
torale and Capriccio of Scarlatti-Tausig 
went neatly if with overmuch robust- 
ness. 

To the Appassionata Sonata of Bee- 





thoven Mr. Brailowsky brought a sense 
of straightforward excitement that was 
welcome after the unmitigated lugubri- 
ousness which pianists who are Pro- 
found have bestowed upon a work 
which is a very decent adventure story. 
He managed at all times to sustain a 
spirit of motion and colorful expressive- 
ness. For the same reasons Mr. Brail- 
owsky brought grateful thrills with the 
F major Ballade of Chopin. The pro- 
gram embraced a lot more Chopin and 
pieces of Borodin and Liszt in addition. 


W. S. 
The Casadesi 


HE Beethoven Association con- 
tinued in its valued course of pre- 
senting unusual music at its Monday 
evening concert, Jan. 21, when it turned 
over the Town Hall to the Casadesus 
Family and its companion Maurice De- 
villiers of the Societe des Anciens In- 
struments, assisted by Lewis Richards 
and Lynnwood Farnam. 
Such a concert is a pretty good in- 
dication that it was, like the music of 
any other period, good, bad and indif- 
ferent. A classical style always kept 
it from being indiscreet, ugly, vulgar, 
or imperfect. But it had its minor fig- 
ures and they had their windy stretches, 
as we are too apt to forget. There was 
much that was delightful music on 
Monday evening’s program, and there 
was some that was less so. 
It was another instance of the nearly 
universal fallacy of grouping large 


quantities of the music of a single style 
or period together, with the purpose of 
doing it homage. 


The plain fact is that 


Photo by Nicolas Muray 


Walter Gieseking, whose recital in Carnegie Hall last 
Wednesday evemng, Jan. 23, was one of the season's real 
events. 
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only the greatest music can stand such 
treatment, and then only if a large part 
of it is familiar. Mr. Farnam, with 
two groups of organ pieces taken from 
the early Frenchmen and from Purcell, 
Kuhnau, and Buxtehude, was never for 
a moment dull. For where differences 
of style were slight, differences of reg- 
istration could be striking. He played, 
moreover some really great music~—a 
term that could with difficulty be ap- 
plied to any of the rest of the pro- 
gram except the Mozart D major Con- 
certo for two harpsichords. 

There is certainly, too, reason to 
doubt the preferability of the antique 
instrument over the familiar piano for 
this work. The melting curves of Mo- 
zartean melody are, perhaps, never quite 
adequately performed except by the hu- 
man voice. But the more sustained and 
rounder tone of the piano come nearer 
doing it justice than does the harp- 
sichord. This is true even when the in- 
strument is in Mme. Landowska’s hands 
—it tends to make the music arch, co- 
quettish, a little distant. The instru- 
ment was not, incidentally, in Mme. 
Landowska’s hands, but in those of the 
very competent Regina Patorni Casa- 
desus and the slightly less excellent 
Lewis Richards. Mr. Richards was 
inclined to hasten, and so to destroy the 
leisure that must attend a performance 
of Mozart. 

Messrs. Marius and Henri Casadesus 
each played solo works of considerable 
charm and slight significance. Their 
technique does not approach virtuosity, 
and the music is too inconsiderable for 
them to give it, by the scholarly musi- 
cianship which is certainly theirs, more 
than a passing interest. 


A. M. 


Again—From the Ether 


HE Thereminvox was 

combination with a human voice 
for the first time on Jan. 24, at a 
Carnegie Hall concert given for the 
benefit of the Yorkville Music School. 
Esther Dale was the singer, and the 
Princess Jacques de Broglie the first 
professional musician to essay a per- 
formance on Leon Theremin’s ether- 
wave instrument. Together they gave, 
with John Doane playing the piano, 
Cesar Franck’s Panis Angelicus and 
other songs by French composers. 

Thus was the potentiality of the 
Thereminvox further demonstrated; 
and while the artistic results might 
have been more satisfactory, they were 
sufficiently notable to quicken hope 
that the technic of playing on r. 
Theremin’s invention may speedily be 
developed. The chief difficulty met in 
this combination, aside from the always 
ticklish business of pitch, seemed to be 
one of striking a balance between the 
volume of tone produced by the singer 
and that emanating from the new in- 
strument. When this adjustment was 
reached, the effect was beautiful and 
suggestive of the wider uses to which 
the Thereminvox may eventually be 
put. 

In solos played by the Princess de 
Broglie, accompanied by A. Abileah, 
the Thereminvox tone was often of 
amazing loveliness. It was aptly ex- 
pressive in Chopin’s Prelude in C 
minor, and scarcely less moving in the 
Poeme Erotique by Grieg. How much 
variety of color can be obtained from 
the Thereminvox is, of course, still con- 
jectural. An explanation of the in- 

(Continued on page -15) 
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¥ F. C. Coppicus 
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SPAIN’S GREATEST DANCER 


§ The season’s sensational new drawing card. 
§ The darling of Paris, Berlin—New York, Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. 
§ World’s Record Claimed: 18 Sold-out Recitals in New York City in seven weeks. 


§ “Marvelous dancer is La Argentina; Spaniard wildly applauded; a flawless performance; Queen of the Castanets.” 
—New York Times. 


§ “La Argentina Wins Triumph; Electrifies Brilliant Throng.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Now Booking —Season 1929-1930 


Sole Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42Np Street, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used 
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TANGO ANDALOUSE EL AMOR BRUJO BOLERO NO. S—-GRANADOS CORDOBA 
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Detroit Receives List of 
Chicago Operas 


IY genbncr d Jan. 22.—The most 
notable newcomer among the 
artists whom the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company will present in 
its annual Detroit season on Feb. 
15, 16 and 17, will he Maria 
Olszewska. She will sing the 
role of Ortrud in Lohengrin, the 
second opera to be —— 
The other operas will Faust, 
Thais and Norma. Among the 
singers announced are Mary Gar- 
den, Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, 
Charles Hackett, Rene Maison, 
Se Mojica, Charles Marshall, 

ichard Bonelli, Chase Baromeo, 
Cesare Formichi, Robert Ring- 
ling, Marion Claire. Conductors 
will be Giorgi Polacco, Henry 
Weber, and Roberto Moranzoni. 

H. A. G. S. 











FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 
OPENS 36th SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA, — The Fortnightly 
Club, under the direction of Henry 
Gordon Thunder, opened its thirty-sixth 
season in the Academy of Music, Jan. 
10. The Fortnightly is one of the 
most notable of Philadelphia’s many 
male choruses, which Dr. Thunder has 
trained to admirable responsiveness. It 
was heard to advantage in Protheroe’s 
Song of the Marching Men and Out in 
the Fields, Cadman’s Awake, Awake, 
the Invictus of Bruno Hahn, Carl 
Busch’s stirring Viking Song, Finar 
Tambersskelver, heard for the first time 
in this city and repeated immediately, 
and the Italian Street Song from 
Naughty Marietta, with E. Marie 
Townsend as soloist. Miss Townsend 
has a vibrant soprano, which was well 
displayed. 

W. R. M. 


Fine Organs 
Installed 


Milwaukee Acquires 
Notable Instruments 


MILWAUKEE, Jan 30.—This City 
is making rapid strides in the purchase 
of fine church organs. Every new edi- 
fice and many of the old ones are mod- 
ernizing their organs. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are being spent to 
provide first-cl organs, and the im- 
provement ext even to the more 
modest churches. 


The latest examples of fine organ 
building are in the Lake Park Lutheran 
Church and the new organ in the $250,- 
000 Kenwood Methodist Church re- 
cently dedicated. Bishop Edwin Locke 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church as- 
sisted in the dedication of the $20,000 
organ in the Kenwood Church. The 
organ was a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Wright and their four children 
in the memory of the late A. O. Smith, 
Mrs. Wright's father. 


Special Programs 


To celebrate the opening of the new 
church and the accession of the new 
organ, Herman Nott, choirmaster and 
organist, prepared a number of special 
programs. Besides numbers by soloists 
and the Kenwood chorus choir, an 
organ recital was given by Stanley 
Martin, organist of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church of Evanston, Ill. 

The dedication of the new Lake Park 
Lutheran Church organ was celebrated 
in a gala program by the Milwaukee 
chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. Three Milwaukee organists 
shared in this event, Herman Nott, 
Frieda Diekman and Arthur Arneke. 

Miss Diekman provided an attractive 
rendition of Handel’s Water Music. 





Clark Again Supports 
Los Angeles Forces 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 0.— 
The future of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
concerning which there has been 
much speculation, has been as- 
sured for another five-year period 

the announcement that 
W. A. Clark will again assume 
entire financial responsibility for 
that length of time. The an- 
nouncement comes near the close 
of a ten-year period, d which 
Mr. Clark has contri in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000 to de- 


fray the deficits ing from 
ining in southern ifor- 
nia what id Stokowski re- 


cently stated to be one of the 
finest body of players in the 
world. Mr. Clark’s gift was con- 
tingent upon the management’s 
renewing its lease on the Audito- 
rium for another five years, but 
it is said that this matter has been 
justed. 


HDC | 











Mr. Nott gave a stirring performance 
of Kinder’s Toccata and also played a 
rha: by Saint-Saens and Truette’s 
Vesper Hymn. Mr. Arneke gave a de- 
lightful characterization of moods in 
Dudley Buck’s Holy Night, and his 
performance of Guilmant’s Finale of the 
Sonata in D minor showed the broad 
resources of the organ. 

A quintet directed by L. B. Goodrich 
gave several numbers. An address on 
music and its significance to the church 
was delivered by the pastor, Dr. John 
F. Fedders. 

C. D. Sxrnroop. 





Derroir.—The Bohemians’ “Opus 3,” 
their third annual dinner-dance and en- 
tertainment, will be held in the Ma- 
sonic Temple on Feb. 12. 
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Tucson Forces 
Make Debut 


New Orchestra Gives 
Initial Performance 


Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 29.—The Tucson 
Symphony Orchestra gave its initial 
concert in the High School Auditorium 
Jan. 18, before a large audience of resi- 
dent music lovers and winter visitors. 

Organized in September, 1928, the 
sixty players gave a gratifying per- 
formance under the baton of Camile 
Van Hulse, a Belgian pianist and 
teacher now making his home in Tuc- 
son. W. Arthur Sewell is the assist- 
ant conductor; A. Kronkowski and 
Edna MacDonald are concert masters, 
and assistant concert masters. 


The Symphony Executive Committee 
is made up of the following members 
of the Orchestra, with H. O. Juliani, 
manager, as chairman; Dr. John Metz, 
J. C. Clark, Walter Burrows, W. A 
Sewell, Allen Craig, Herbert Cook, 
Joseph Karg, Edna Macdonald. 

In addition to the committee, a Sym- 
phony Society has been organized under 
the supervision of Mrs, Gerald Jones 
to assist in plans for the organization’s 
future activities. 

Erne. C. Lospan, 





BALDINI APPOINTED 
FESTIVAL MANAGER 


G. A. Baldini of the Concert Man- 
agement Baldini & Tremaine, with of- 
fices in New York, has been appointed 
manager of the Music Festival Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta, under whose auspices 
the Metropolitan Opera Company pre- 
sents its annual series. Mr. Baldini 
was to leave New York the latter part 
of January to take up his new duties in 
Atianta, and will return to New York 
in May. 








Honorary President 
DOCTOR JOSEF MARX 


DOCTO 
BERTHA BEER-JAHN 


PA ne USER 
LOTTE BONZL-WESTEN 


EGGE STURM-SKRLA 
FRANZ BARWIG 


the coterie of 


by the great masters themselves. 














The Austro-Ameri 


AUSTRIAN PRAESIDIUM: 
DOCTOR WILLIAM KIENZL, 


PROFESSOR FRANZ SCHMIDT 
PROFESSOR MAX SPRINGER 
PROFESSOR EMIL VON SAUER 


FACULTY 
R PAUL WEINGARTEN 


UDOLF MAYER 
ERICH WOLTGANG KORNGOLD 
DOCTOR LOTHAR WALLERSTEIN 


EO LIERHAMMER 


DOCTOR WIILIAM FISCHER 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER WUNDERER 
BALLET-MASTER KARL RAIMUND 


All Branches of Music—All Instrumen 

Art with the Masters of Painting and Sculpture 
ATTENDANCE AT SIX PRINCIPAL PERFORMANCES OF THE 

SALZBURG FESTIVAL RECREATION 


Mondsee, situated on Lake Mondsee i 
? at the foot of the mighty Schafberg, of 
the Dachstein and Schober ranges of the Alps, is one of the popular summer resorts 





can Summer Conservatory of Music and Fine Arts 


AT MONDSEE, NEAR SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
July fifteenth to August twenty-sixth, 1929 


The Austro-American Conservatory is authorized by the Austrian Government and is under the protection of the Presiding Governor General, Doctor Josef Schlegel, at Linz. 

















HOPE TO VISIT THE 
SCHOOL THERE.” 
—LEOPOLD 

STOKOWSEI 
STUDY of the Salzkammergut—that loveliest spot in Austrian Alps—which reminds one of 


The Regents and Faculty of the Austro-American Conservatory are chosen from 


great artists at the Vienna National Academy, the Vienna National 
Opera, the Philharmonic Orchestra, and the National Academy of Art. 


The courses will be arranged privately or in class, the instruction to be given 


ts—Dauacing 


“I KNOW AND LOVE 
THE SALZKAMMER.- 
SHALL 


the lake country in Scotland. 


Lake Mondsee is the warmest of the lakes in the Salzkammergut and is de- 
i i boating, rowing, and 


lightful for bathing, swimming, fishing, 
The additional attractions of tennis, horse- 
hn Gal 


undertaking, but the idealistic 


who has given many years to the furtherance of 


New York June twenty-second on the 
seventeenth on the 


The tour, including six weeks, leavi 
“Majestic” and arriving New York Septem 
ing six weeks at the 


all is given for $945. 


FOR PROSPECTUS AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


KATHERINE B. PEEPLES 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California 





or 


THOMAS COOK AND SON 


623 Grand Avenue, Los 

















AMERICAN PRAESIDIUM: 


DOCTOR LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, 
Honorary President 

CONDUCTOR ARTUR BODANZKY 

JOSEF AND ROSINA LHEVINNE 

CONDUCTOR RUDOLF GANZ 

CONDUCTOR MODEST ALTSCHULER 

KATHERINE B. PEEPLES 


TRAVEL 
The American Institute of Educational Travel, 
Columbia University, in co-ordination with the 


Austro-American Conservatory has arranged a musi- 
cal itinerary visiting eight countries before and after 
the Summer Session. 
evening each in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Milan 
is included. The tour begins June twenty-second and 
ends September seventeenth. 
six weeks of study! 


oy : . . 
The Austro-American Summer Conservatory of Music and Fine Arts is NOT a 


atory, board—excellent r ; ¢ 
great masters, and six performances of the Salzburg Fevtival (with English lectures) 





Attendance at the Opera one 


Six weeks of travel— 


other water sports. 
g, and mountain climbing may 


an American Music T 
usic and Art in America. 


lympic,” includ- 
Vienna cuisine, tuition with the 
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Among the week’s large 

company of piano recitalists, It requires no effort to be 
Mischa ngtta oy ss: = soothed by Mr. Levitzki’s 
oe i ee gentle touch, nor to be lulled 
tellectual pleasure. The very , ; 
moderation of tone habitual to sid ni magic of ute tone, his 
him is a welcome relief from rippling runs, his colorful 
the assertive methods of other phrases. One might wish that 
schools; indeed, such would no pianist would venture onto 
appear to be the mark of com- the concert stage until he had 
paratively sow mine at 'st- reached the Levitzki class.— 
tain philosophical poise in re- Vew York Evening World 
gard to music—London Sunday oe See ee See 
Times, October 28, 1928. 

' 

















Levitzkl 





























“One of the few really great living pianists.”—London Chronicle. 


“An exciting pianist who constantly maintains a high musical 
level.”—Berlin Tageblatt. 


“Belongs to the race of great pianists of fiery temperament.” 


—Padris Le Figaro. 





Since October, 1927, Mr. Levitzki 
has been touring Europe. He re- 
turns to America early next month 
and is booked solidly for the balance 
of the season from New York to 
Mexico. He will play in New York 
at Carnegie Hall on February 26, 
he will give a recital in Chicago on 
February 17 and will appear as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on March 8 and 9. 











Exclusive mene 





Concert Manegement 
Daniel Mayer Ine. & 
( Established in 1885) D) 
XN Steinway Haut 113 West 57"Sr yr 
NEW YORK 5 


For Continental Europe: Dr. G. De Koos of The Hague 


For Great Britain: L. G. Sharpe of London. 





SEASON 1929-1930 


Available in America 
February to May 


from 


Dates being assigned now. 
Available in Europe from 


October to January 











“His Master’s Voice” Records 
Ampico Recordings 

















Steinway Piano 
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Cotham’s I mportant Music 


(Continued from page 11) 


strument, written by Mr. Theremin and 
read by Francis Rogers, made it clear 
that the experimental stage, both in 
regard to construction and the technic 
of performance, remains to be passed. 

The program was extended with 
cae solos played by the Princess de 

roglie and with songs by Bach, 
Brahms and Schubert sung with im- 
peccable taste by Miss Dale. There 
were also numbers by the Old World 


Trio. 
P. K. 


An Ideal Norma 


W E constantly hear that the days 
of great singers belong only to 
the past. It is inconceivable that any 
preson present at the Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 26, performance of Norma 
could maintain this view unless his 
hearing were seriously impaired by age, 
or his perceptions deadened by a senile 
living with memories of the past. Rosa 
Ponselle as the Druid priestess comes 
just about as near perfection as it is 
humanly possible for a reality to attain 
the embodiment of an ideal. Her voice 
was at its best, warm, even, soothingly 
rich and rousingly thrilling. It had 
power for declamation, flexibility for 
coloratura, and a rare legato for can- 
tabile singing. The “Casta Diva” was 
sung chastely, restrainedly, with a tone 
of infinite refinement. Ponselle now 
acts the part of Norma with constant, 
flowing gestures, whereas formerly she 
for the most part merely stood and 
sang. 

Marion Telva, when her voice was 
im repose, sang with a luscious tone 
but in more dramatic moments its 
quality becomes porous and forced. As 
usual, nothing but praise can be said 
of the work of Frederick Jagel as the 
Roman proconsul and Ezio Pinza as 
the priest. Minnie Egener and Paltri- 
nieri sang the roles of Clotilde and 
Flavio. * 

The orchestra seemed to be on its 
mettle to show how beautiful the old 
music of Bellini can be made to sound 
under Mr. Serafin’s direction, and the 
chorus was at its best. The climax 
where Norma summons the Gauls to 
overthrow the Roman yoke, thrilled by 
its power and freedom of singing. Al- 
together the performance was of un- 
usual excellence. 

AP. Tr 


Mr. Samuel Returns 


Be one accepts the premises upon 
which the playing of Harold Sam- 
uel is based one must agree that he 
is without a peer in his chosen field 


of Bach. From a technical point of 
view this is truly superhuman play- 
ing. Mr. Samuel is unsurpassed in 


knowledge of his instrument and in 
complete and perfect command of its 
possibilities. In the thousands of 
notes that came from his fingers Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 20, there was not one, 
one felt, that was not exactly as he in- 
tended it. 

But it is precisely with the prem- 
ises that it is more difficult to agree. 
Mr. Samuel adopts one style for a 
great number of varied pieces. It 
consists in an unflinchingly regular 
rhythm from beginnig to end and a 
tone which almost always starts out 
in honeyed sweetness and builds up 


to a sonorous climax. Now this 
metronomic regularity of rhythm is, 
for a time, nervously stimulating. 


But it. negates the true meaning of 
the music as much as wanton rubato 
ever did. There is not a respiration 
from the beginning to the end of a 
Bach piece as Mr. Samuel plays it. 
Undoubtedly it takes strength of 
character to play so rigidly, but it is 
strength of character employed to 
destroy the true articulations of the 
music. And there is something in- 


congruous about the way Mr. Samuel 
infinitely varies tone-color and dyna- 
mics within this rhythmic strait-jacket. 
The ritenuto that naturally comes to- 
wards the climax of a phrase he sup- 
presses in each case except in the last 
phrase of each piece, where, unprece- 
dented as it is in his previous playing, 
it seems illogical and unnecessary. Mr 
Samuel’s rhythmic treatment of Bach’s 
music is what one would give the 
March-Scherzo of the Techaikowsky 
Pathetique Symphony, and he plays 
with a tone appropriate to a Chopin 
Nocturne. In the one direction is great 
severity; in the other, sentimentality. 
One wishes he might have been more 
moderate in both directions. 

With opinions as to the tempo of in- 
dividual pieces it is perhaps unsafe to 
quarrel. Nevertheless, when the Pre- 
lude to the Fugue in E flat, in the first 
book of the Well Tempered Clavichord 
is taken adagio molto it is fair to sug- 
gest to Mr. Samuel that the form of 
this fairly obscure piece is rather less 
clear than before. And when the F 
minor fugue of the second book is 
played dolcissimo the effect is a little 
surprising. 

Against this dissent may be ranged 
the fact that audiences sit at Mr. Sam- 
uel’s recitals in an attention as rapt and 
involuntary as at any musical perform- 
ances of the day. But it seems to us 
that this is the effect of his aforesaid 
remarkable rhythm, which stimulates the 
nerves at least through one program. 
After that the effect begins to wear 
off, and finally one resents this titilla- 
tion as disturbing and as standing be- 
tween the listener and a true apprecia- 
tion of the music. A. M. 


Die Fledermaus 

Ome Comique in English by the 

Little Theatre Opera Company for 
a second of this seasons productions at 
the Hecksher Theatre Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 19th took into account 
Johann Strauss’s The Bat with musical 
score, context, and stage business really 
delightful, the piece is emphatically 
worth a revival. 

Preeminently outstanding both for 
her acting and singing was Eleanor 
Starkey in the leading role of Rosa- 
linde. Perhaps more so than any other 
member of the entourage whom we 
have observed thus far, Miss Starkey 
impresses as the one most ably fitted 
for an opereta career. Here is a com- 
mendable production technically of a 
lovely voice telling in resonance and 
color. Her histrionic capacity is de- 
cidedly marked. Above all, sincerity 
describes her performance. 

William Hain as Alfred made much 
of his part infusing into it a spon- 
taneous humor aptly approrriate. His 
voice, too, pleases. 

Marian Palmer outdid herself as 
Adele, the ambitious parlour maid. 
There can be no doubt of her ability 
as a comedienne. Arnold Spector and 
Wells Clary valuable participants, both 
disposed of their duties in admirable 
fashion. 

Included 
James Gerard, Henrv 
ard Hochfelder, Janet Cooper and 
Teadora Van Doorn. The orchestra 
supported well under the efficient baton 
of William J. Reddick. J. M. D. 


in the cast besides were 
Ramsey, Rich- 


Meta Schumann Presents 
M ETA SCHUMANN presented 
tw 


o of her pupils in an informal 
studio musicale in the Steinway build- 
ing on the evening of Jan. 25. Miss 
Arta Schmidt opened with six songs 
from the Dichterliebe cycle by Schu- 
mann, and later sang a group with 
Schubert’s Madchens Klage, Haiden- 
roeslein, Der Lindenbaum, and Eifer- 
sucht und Stolz, and finally Hahn's In- 
fidelite, L’Enamouree, and La Bonne. 
Chanson. Miss Schmidt has a mezzo- 


soprano voice of even texture and sym- 
pathetic quality. 

Adda Ward, singing in spite of a 
severe sore throat, presented in English 
Salvator Rosa’s To be near thee, Gio- 
vannini’s Give me thy Heart, the Old 
English Have you seen but a white 
lily grow, and Carey’s Pastoral, five 
songs by Schumann, and Debussy’s 
Beau Soir, Massenet’s Premier Danse 
and his Crepuscule, and Paladilhe’s Le 
Roitelet. iss Ward has a light so- 
prano, with good head tones, and con- 
siderable flexibility. 

The singing of both Miss Schmidt 
and Miss Ward is distinguished by a 
fine understanding of the word and 
musical values of song, by a nicety of 
phrasing and nuance, and by easily un- 
derstood diction. Both of these young 
women are using their voices intelli- 
gently, and they both have a decided 
feeling for the difficult lied form, a 
rare talent which Miss Schumann is 
wisely fostering. Miss Schumann play- 
ed accompaniments of st 


Another Rosenkavalier 


The moment the news was bruited 
about that Mme. Jeritza did not care 
to continue her role of Octavian in Der 
Rosenkavalier the machinery of fate 
was set in motion and in less than three 
weeks she had twice generously offered 
to take the place of two estimable 
sopranos scheduled to sing Octavian 
and unceremoniously laid low with 
colds. On January 4th she volunteered 
to sing in place of Mme Stueckgold, 
still indisposed and. last Thursday eve- 
ning, January 24th, she sang in place 
»f Maria Muller. 

Mme. Editha Fleischer appeared as 
Sophie for the first time this season. 
Mme Easton as the Princess, Mr. Boh- 
nen as the Baron, and Gustav Schuetz- 
endorf as Von Faninal were other prin- 
cipals of the formidable cast. This 
second performance of Strauss’ delec- 
table work was vocally uneven, but it 
was orchestrally brilliant and the en- 
semble was as thoroughly delightful 
as it usually is. 

Mme. Fleischer’s Sophie is not one 
of her most convincing interpretatiou.s. 
Moreover she was not in good 
voice. She missed much of the gentle 
distinction inherent in this character 
and her voice lacked lustre throughout 
the evening. 

Mme. Jeritza was as amusing and 
skillful as ever. Mr. Bohnen was 
amusing and sang well, but on a 
number of occasions he seems to be 
puzzled as to just which tack to pursue 


in delineating the avid Baron. The 
result is an uneven sketch, at times 
dull and indecisive. Mme. Easton’s 


portrait of the Marschallin remains one 
of the most poignant and distinctively 
created portraits in her distinguished 
gallery Mr. Bodanzky conducted a 
luminous and brilliant performance. 


Lisa Roma Sings 
PROGRAM ranging from Weber 


to Ravel marked the recital of 
Lisa Roma Sunday afternoon, Jan. 13, 
at the Guild Theatre. Miss Roma is 
naturally more closely associated with 
the latter composer, in the public mind, 
having toured with him during his visit 
to America last year. Her performance 
of Agathe’s Slumber Air, from Weber’s 
Freischiitz, which closed her recital, 
showed that she is no stranger to the 
German operatic repertory. There was 
some Mozart, and some music from 
various American composers, in all of 
which Miss Roma displayed a pleasing 
voice, musical gifts of unusual merit, 


and an ingratiating charm. 
A. M. 


Kentucky Jubilee Choir 


ITH exemplifying 
Negro Forbes Ran- 


a program 
sons art, 


Theatre, on Jan. 1 
Enthusiastic bursts of applause greet- 


(Continued on page 26) 


dolph’s Kentucky Jubilee Choir were 74 
presented in rece at the Republic | 





Photo by Florence Van Damm, N. Y. 


ROBERT 


STEEL 


Baritone 





| Recent 
European Comments 


| “The strongest im- 
pression was made by 
Robert Steel, in his four- 
fold role (Tales of Hoff- 
man). Both vocally and 
histrionically he was com- 
parable to the best inter- 
preters on any stage. The 
spontaneous applause that 
greeted him was quite un- 
| usual, as well as deserved.” 
| —Heidelberg Neueste 
Nachrichten. 





“Steel’s ‘Valentine’ 
made the best impression: 
a clear, warm and tech- 
nically well-rounded voice. 
real feeling, which wisely 
avoids all exaggeration.” 

—Neue Mannheimer 
Zeitung. 

“Mr. Steel as Valentine 
was excellent and quite 
outstanding vocally.” 
—RHeidelberger Tageblatt. 


Season 1929-1930 
Mr. Steel will be avail- 
able for a limited tour 
in this country. 
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ELEVENTH SEASON 


‘Tur CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 





i a 





NORTH 
The Cleveland Orchestra is today a truly 


wonderful instrument, indeed a virtuoso 
orchestra, capable of carrying out its con- 
ductor’s will to the last definement of 
nuance, shading, color and the like. 


—T he Globe, Toronto, Canada 


SOUTH 


Last year the Cleveland Orchestra was 
met with an ovation and this year the 
warmth and cordiality of their audience 
surpassed their previous experience. 


—Evening Telegram, Havana, Cuba 


EAST 
Mr. Sokoloff’s orchestra has improved 
upon its previous excellence . . . and Mr. 
Sokoloff himself was at the top of his form 
—fervent, incisive, poetical; absorbed and 
possessed, charged with power and vitality. 


—Lawrence Gilman, 
New York Herald Tribune 


WEST 


The Cleveland Orchestra is an orchestra 
of the first rank, balanced and malleable in 
all its sections and uncannily. responsive to 
the demands made upon it by its conductor. 

—The Times, Kansas City, Mo. 


NOW BOOKING ENGAGEMENTS SEASON 1929-30 


The Steinway is the official piano of the Cleveland Orchestra 
The Cleveland Orchestra records exclusively for Brunswick 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 


C. J. VOSBURGH, Asst. Manager 


1220 HURON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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H. ANSON ( ONDUCTS ‘Brow ULF 


Choruses Under Griffith Jones 
Join with Cleveland Orchestra 


in Successful Program 


By Ernestine Alderson 


LEVELAND, Jan. 30. — When 

Howard Hanson conducted his La- 
ment of Beowulf with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on Jan. 10 and 11, the chorus was 
made up of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church Choir and the Glenville 
High School Choral Club under the di- 
rection of Griffith J. Jones. 

Speaking from the stage, Mr. Hanson 
said this was the best trained body of 
singers he had ever led in a production 
of his music; and it is doubtless this 
praise, coupled with the popular suc- 
cess attained, that prompted Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra to announce performances 
of Ernest Bloch’s Epic Rhapsody “Am- 
erica,” which won MusicaL AMERICA’S 
$3,000 prize, with these singers on Jan. 
31 and Feb. 1. 

This program, however has been 
changed, due to the death in California 
of Mrs. John L. Serverance, the wife 
of the president of the Musical Art 
Association. The Orchestra will play 
a memorial service January 31 when the 
program will include the Overture to 
the Magic Flute, Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony and Beethoven’s Marche 
Funebre. 


The Orchestra’s management has re- 
ceived many requests for a radio per- 
formance of “America” in the series 
of ten studio concerts it is giving under 
the sponsorship of WTAM and WEAR, 
incorporated. 

During its February tour the Cleve- 
land Orchestra will play “America” at 
Columbus, Buffalo and Rochester, with 
choruses trained in each of these cities. 


De Falla Featured 

Cleveland has been hearing music by 
de Falla. Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, 
played Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, Mr. So- 
koloff conducting, on Jan. 3 and 4, when 
the program also included Bach’s Con- 
certo, No. 1, for two pianos, with Ar- 
thur Loesser. Giving a lecture-recital 
in the Cleveland Museum of Art on 
Jan. 9, E. Robert Schmitz played de 
Falla works on the piano; and Jascha 
Heifetz incorporated music by this com- 
poser in the program the same night in 
the Public Auditorium. 

Harriet Eells, whose native city is 
Cleveland, gave a program of Schu- 
mann songs in the Museum of Art on 
Jan. 18. 





Griffith J. Jones. 


THE BEAUTY OF BACH 


Sr. Louis.-—Ernest R. Kroeger ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Musicians’ 
Guild on a Sunday afternoon in the 
Congress Hotel on Beauty and the 
Character of the Fugue Subjects in 
Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavicord. In 
illustration, Mr. Kroeger played several 
fugues. 5. das 





JEAN KNOWLTON SINGS. 


Soprano Gives a Program of Re- 
freshingly Novel Character. 


Jean Knowlton, soprano, assisted 
by Alix Maruchess, violinist, and 
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Albaugh Files 
Bankrupt Plea 


Manager in Baltimore 
Withdraws Bookings 


BALtTiMorE, Jan. 30.—The musical 
calendar for the balance of the season 
will suffer considerable curtailment 
through the withdrawal of bookings 
which had been listed by the William 
Albaugh Concert Bureau, the 
ment of which has entered a petition in 
the Federal Court for bankruptcy. 


Liabilities Are $28,533 


As set forth in the schedule of claim, 
Mr. Albaugh’s liabilities amount to. 
$28,533,06, while his assets are listed at 
$3,615.74. Of the total liabilities, 
$4,749.25 are stated to be outstanding 
to creditors in possession of tickets. J. 
Britain Winter, attorney for Mr. Al- 
baugh, explained that ticket holders for 
the cancelled concerts were deemed to 
be general creditors, and as such sho 
file their claims with the Federal court. 
Unused tickets are to serve as basis for 
such claims. 

Mr. Albaugh has been associated with 
Baltimore events for more than thirty 
years, and has handled a large propor- 
tion of booking made for this public. 
This local managerial field now remains 
under the control of the Wilson-Greene 
Concert Bureau, and the T. Arthur 
Smith Concert Bureau, with the 
municipal management of Frederick 
R. Huber controlling civic musical in- 
terests. 

What proved to be the last of Mr. 
Albaugh’s attractions was the concert 
given by the Russian Symphonic Choir 
under the leadership of Basile Kil- 
balchich. This event was an artistic 
success, but financial returns were not 
on an equal plane. 

Franz C. BornscHeEn. 








PRESS VERDICT 


1928 
NEW YORK RECITAL 





Morton Ho ard, violinist, gave & 
recital last night in Steinway Hall 
with a program of a refreshingly 


Miss Knowlton 
Goes Far Afield 


novel and modern character.- There EAN KNOWLTON, gave 
were Spanish groups, delightful by WEAN KNOWLTON, the recitalist; had J & recital af Gteinway Hall- last 
on FS _ by t a Nin, prepared an unorthodox program, one which at- night, offered substantial evitience 


tracted interest in itself. Like a few other 
singers of the current season, Miss Knowlton 
had wistly gone afield in her choice of matter 
with which to exploit her own art. Having 
studied and lived for many years in Spain, she 
put the burden of her recital upon the songs 
of the Spaniards, favoring particularly Joaquin 
Nin, de Falla and Grandados, and including in 
eddition some arrangements of Schindler and 
Obraders. Of the Spanish songs which I heard 
and of tone color suggested by the Miss Knowlton seemed most, effective. in “a La 
nature of the text. She is a musi- Jota.” 

cianly interpreter. She brought in- Sf 

telligence and a fresh enthusiasm tc 
bear upon her work. An apprecia- 
tivé. audience welcomed her and jus- 
tified extension of her program. 


Esteve, de Falla and others. Another 
oup eonsisted of Ravel’s “Cing 
élodies Populaires Grecques’’; an- 

other of songs ef American compos- 

ers, Susan Dyer, Marion Bauer, 

Blair Fairchild, Charles Griffes and 

Wallace Sabin, preceding a final 

group which closed with two old 

goa sh songs of the seventeenth 
century, ar by Fernando Ob- 
radors. Miss owlton showed that 
she understood the arts of diction 


of fine telent es au interpreter of: 
modern. lyrics in many a varied vein. 
Fronounced skill in capturing sharply 
defined moods was observed in the 
wistful saciness she established in the 
“Elegia Etrrna” of Granados, the care- 
free happiness of “La Pastoretta,” a 
Catalan bergerette arranged by Kurt 
Schindler; the spiritual monotone 
which gave a haunting aloofness to 
Nin’s “Saeta,” or the peculiarly Iberian 
quality of gayety lent to Esteve’s “A’ 

THE singer has a fine vocal equipmen 1a dot.” This was artistic delivery 
shows y ecivars: schooling and foe endeaiien of more than ordinary fascination; it 
of tone production, placement and the niceties of WS ‘mtelligent, serious and enhanced 


P N. Y. Times, Dec. 15, 1928. strle. She is intelligent and emotional. by decidedly good diction. 
N. Y. Telegraph, Dec. 15, 1928. N. Y. Eve. World, Dec. 15, 1928. 
—_ young A --- work 
m hearing earin 
Jean Know! wae delight Jean Knowlton, an interesting 
an audience aistinetion in. a gnique and intelligent interpreter of 
program. Miss Knowlton, w has 


songs, was heard at Steinway Hall 


last eveiing. Her appreciation of: 


moéern, ae , make them eminently > ~ gid nr dramatic demands 
worth while in every respect. Nor are was agreeably 
her entities ies ae by this excellent For terms and dates Ghai oe on abl 1 Spanish 
a a and od oy perform- Address: tunes; a group of Ravel’s “Popular 
ances, as 4i4.a aroup of American . Greek Melodies;” and songs by 
a in all, Mise Knowlton ts Personal Representative contemporary ' ‘ 4 
becom na Teckonej] wit 

and one populeri ith those posers. Alix Young Maruchess, 
who enjoy the really ered “things of BETH PAGELY ‘violinist, and Morten Howard, 
eong singing, will be al-vasz / ecute 


114 East 27th Street piafiat, assisted. 


New York City 








John Allan Ha 


New York Letter to Mail £ Empire, Toronto, Can. N. Y. American, Dec. 15, 1928. 
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COE GLADE, one of the season’s brilliant 
successes among the new artists of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, is an American 
girl who has received her entire training in 
this country. Her first ambitions were pian- 
istic, and at the age of thirteen she made her 
first public appearance as a pianist. Her piano 
studies were with Adelaide Harding Vincent of 
Chicago. For her vocal accomplishments she 
gives entire credit to Homer Moore of Tampa, 
Florida. 


MISS GLADE had one season with the San 
Carlo Company before joining the Chicago 
forces. With the former company she sang 
the roles of “Amneris” in “Aida,” Azucena in 
“Tl Trovatore,” Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Laura in “La Gioconda,” and as Carmen and 
Delilah. With the Chicago Civic Opera com- 
pany she has been heard as Amneris, Carmen, 
and Adalgisa in “Norma,” scoring an outstand- 
ing personal success in each role. 


MISS GLADE is widely known throughout 
the southern states for her concert appear- 


CHICAGO GIRL WINS SUCCESS 
IN OPERA DEBUT 





CONTRALTO 


Triumphs in Debut as “AMNERIS” in “AIDA” with 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
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CHICAGO DAI! 





pears to be an easy, poised sense of the 
stage. Both vocally and facially she 


| Coe Cle 
‘Carmen’ 


Opera N 





Chicago Girl 9 


ances. Her success in recital has been no less gk ap wager Ng aot eA 
than in opera. The critics have unanimously Coe Glade Pde _ Principal Role — a anyway of Amneris. It Praise as ‘ 
praised her distinctive personality, her warm, n “Aida might even be worth while trying to 
luscious contralto voice and her striking dra- es find out if she is not bn erent ee — 
matic talent. Miss Glade made me happy by dis- sired and up to now undiscover ar- 

playing the first authentic waistline one Tribune, EDWARD BY EDWARD 


“Frequently seen in the back of the Tulane 
is a young girl with tresses sable-hued. Her 
dresses are usually red and her eyes are of 
that disconcerting greenish grey reminscent of 
a southern sea, of soft melody drifting on a 
moonlight night across the waters from a 
Grecian isle. Coe Glade. 


“She is one of the youngest members of the 
San Carlo troupe, but withal one whom critics 
say holds much promise. Coral are her lips, 
the red coral of the ocean floor and from her 
mouth issues forth maddeningly sweet melo- 
dies of ancient Egypt—even though the words 


ever boasted by any Amneris of my 
considerable acquaintance. She is an 
actress of unusual resource, and not 
a nuance of the equally long, exacting 
and difficult part escaped her. I be- 
lieve that she needs more vocal train- 
ing in the direction of a steadier tone 
and greater power in the middle voice. 
But again one pardons the inevitable 
limitations of youth—Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, GLENN DILLarp GUNN. 


Very interesting portarit of a youth- 
ful, spoiled and Cleopatra-like Am- 
neris. Vocally, she was quite at ease, 
and it is pleasant to surmise the com- 
pany intends to make further use of 





Coe Glade, the mezzo-soprano, has 
this magnetic quality to an astonishing 
degree, being a sumptuously beautiful 
young person with a definite idea of 
how to use her beauty. Her voice is 
voluptuous and her stage presence so 
alluring that imagination at once leaps 
to the prospect of her Delilah, perkaps 
her Carmen. Certainly Miss Glade is 
not one we will want to miss.—Journal 
of Commerce, CLaupia CAssipy. 


noon. 


Miss Glade has a fine contralto, also 
ample of range and color. She is slim 
and graceful and well-formed, and ‘ 


y 


'wanally. 
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peared on the Au- 
ditorium stage 
yesterday. after- 
She is Coe 
Glade, Chicagoan, 
and in her first 
opera season as 
a member of the 
Civic Opera com- 





She is the kind 


after her first nervousness disappeared , 
she sang and acted with evident under- 
standing of her role’s requirements. 
She is, however, a most promising 
young artist—Chicago Eve. American, 
HERMAN Devries. 


her talents—Chicago Eve. Journal, 
EuGENE STINSON. . 
Miss Glade a Carmen? 


Miss Glade I believe to be a genuine 
find. She has both voice and what ap- 


are in Italian. A princess of the Nile was she 
—Amneris.—New Orleans States. 


of a Carmen that 
makes the lights 
seem to be turned 
up a bit when she 
‘leomes on the 
‘| stage and the mu- 
‘i ste to sound a little 
"}to put too fine a pec 
’\ ter! she has It. Sh 
"| actly the kind of voi 
-: have had in mind \ 
1 score, a dusky (nez 
| glow warmly or sn 
[| do either with equa 
Coe Glade, who lived up to our best hopes and 3 sity. 
turned in some sensational singing.— Chicago Journal | 4 ~ 
of Commerce, Craupia Cassipy. } 














“COE GLADE the Surprise of the Evening’’ as ‘““ADALGISA”’ in “NORMA” 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER—Glenn Dillard Gunn 


There is a second woman’s part in the work, Adal- 
gisa, who is not obliged to sing as high or as intensely 
as Norma, but still has plenty of fire-works of her 
own as a soloist or in duet. This part was excellently 
done by Coe Glade, with a mezzo-soprano that practi- 
cally matched Miss Raisa’s soprano in color and power. 


—Chicago Daily Tribune, Epwarp Moore. 


One is happy to add, Coe Glade; for the surprise of 
the evening was this young Chicago contralto, who 
stands today in much the same place in the company 
that Mme. Raisa herself occupied fifteen years ago. 
She was obliged to compete with the great soprano, to 
match high C’s with her or parallel the heroic song of 
Charles Marshall, and, though her voice is still the 
voice of the early twenties, and therefore a bit light 


\.{ Im fact when 7 
>| her qualification - 
-' find that she-has p 
-jany one since the 
5! Gay. was a- début 
-| youthful Carmen, b 
1; to have been bern. 
t. sive sense’ of the 
¢ nalve Carmen, but | 
,iindescribably pers 

i | Sppearanc certainl 


Coe Glade made a generally favorable impression by 
the composure with which she met the severe require- 
ments of the role of Adalgisa.—Chicago Daily Journal, 
Evucenr STINnson. 


im quality, it surprised by its power, while the 
musicianly and thoroughly workmanlike command 
ot her share in all concerted numbers had the 
poise and assurance of a veteran.—Chicago Herald 
£ Examiner, Gienn Drttarp Gunn. 


Miss Coe Glade gave a wy fine performance. 
The music of her part was only less difficult than 
that of the soprano and she sang it with breadth 
of style, warmth of tone and technical control that 
was —- in so young a singer. She looked 
young, small and at times a little timid, but not 
when she sang. Then she stood up on her own and 
sang with a poise and finish that stamped her as an 
artist of quality. She can sing.—Chicago Eve. Post, 
Karteton Hackett. 


appearance of deft 
41 «She is good to. lc 
t | the part angelicall 
f an illusion. If tas 
2 
x 


pany looks at all 
best thing ‘it could 
be to give her Cz 
grow up. At that 
not. take so many | 
.| before the part | 


_Coe Glade, a young Chicago contralto, sang Adal- 
gisa in such company as those aforementioned she 
was yg Be her greatest efforts thus far.—Chi- 
cago Daily News, Maurice RosEnFecp. 


Coe Glade sang superbly. The voice has never 
been presented under more advantageous auspices. 
The Adalgisa music displayed the heights and depths 
as well as the Geepenuences of her meaty mezzo- 
contralto. We call it this because it seems to 
partake of the nature of both these types of female 
voice.—Chicage American, HERMAN VRIES, 


= 


Concert Management: 
CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, Pres. , 
g As “Adalgisa” in “Norma” Auditorium Tower, Chicago As “Amneris” in “Aida” 
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(COE GLADE 
DAZZLES 
ASCARMEN 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN. 
OE GLADE, the young Chicarcoc- 
an who made so bri liant a suc- 
cess with the Civic Gpera on the 
occasion of her debut as Amneris, 
convinced the Sunday matinee pa- 
trons that she is an exceptionally 
gifted Carmen. She has every vocal 
requisite for this greatest of mezzo 
roles and.most of the dramatic gifts 
and attainments demandeq by the 
part. She is the physical type, slen- 
der, vivid, aNuring, graceful, a per- 
suasive siren. Her voice, rich and 
warm, except in those moments 
when she permits intensity of feel- 
ing to betray her into forcing the 
tone, not beyond its power, but out 
of its well-placed foous, sults the 
music. 

Carmen, however, must be first 
am actress and last a singer, and it 
is a grateful duty to record the 
mative power and elpquence of the 
dramatic aspects of ‘her interpreta- 
tion. She is constantly in the part. 
sometimes obviously, sometimes 
spontaneously. She mdves with 
rhythm, not merely with the musical 
rhythm of measure and of phrase, 
but with that broader «weep that 
mounts constantly with the rising 
tension of the drama. Her danang 
is by all odds the best of any Carmen 
seen in imported opera, though it 
lacks the expert, effortless precision 
demonstrated by little Betina Hall, 
with the Americans. However, it 
has many authentic Spanish accents, 
and suggests, if only remotely, con- 
tact with the art of La Argentina. 

> = > 








What is expected to be the .cuson’s last perform- 
ance of “Carmen™ was gives at yesterday's matinec, 
with Coe Glade the tithe role. It was ap 
parently this Miss Glade, simgimg with another com- 
pany in Asheville, who recently wom some publicity 
m the American Mercery, a magazime which, in 
pursuit of the gaucheres of oar national journalism, 
unearthed the fect that some reviewer considered 

ey ene eee ee oe 
some we 

With all dwe respect to the American Mercury's 
passion for logic, @ is fair both to Miss Glade and 
to her southern admirer to remark that Miss 
Glade’s stage appearance is exactly the sort to assist 
a vocalist in becoming —— throughout our 
broad and infatuated land, as wonderful singer.” 
For Miss Glade is already a wise young lady in the 
important item of making what she does look, at the 
very least, the full walee of its sound. 


She has proved herself this winter a 1 acqui- 
sition to the company. Her vwoice is ex t and 


is reliably used.—Chicago Daily Journal, EvGene 
STINSON. 


Another young Chicago singer, Coe Glade, con- 
tralto appeared yesterday afternoon in the title role 
of Bizet’s opera “Carmen” and pleased the au- 
dience with her very mature and musical rendition 
of the music of this role, with her youthful, spirited 
acting and with her stage-wise manner through 
this, ome of the most difficult operatic parts. 

It must be recorded that she bids fair to be the 
leading exponent of this operatic part in short 
order..—Chicago Daily News, Maurice ROSENFELD, 


“Carmen” for the Sunday matinee, with Miss 
Coe Glade as the gypsy girl, and she did very well. 
There was the grace of youth, she looked pretty 
and her voice sounded lovely. Her Carmen was a 
lively youngster, who knew what was expected and 
went akeut it most earnestly. She showed the voice, 
the looks and a good deal of stage sense.—Chicago 
Eve. Post, Kanteton Hackett. 





GLADE SCORES IN 
DEBUT AS ‘CARMEN’ 


One of the most interesting performances of the 
opera season was Coe Glade’s first appearance in 
“Carmen” at the Auditorium yesterday—an_achieve- 
ment memorable not only in itself, but in its impli- 
cation. For if Miss Glade keeps on going the 
way she has started, her Carmen is one of these 
days going to be a high spot of opera. Just now 
it is vividly sketched and gorgeously sung with the 
glowing beauty of a warmly colored mezzo-soprano 
intelligently used. 


An impertinent young hussy, this Carmen, a 
sorcoress to enchant the unregenerate and make 
the proper folk wish the stalwart soldier would use 
his head and stick to the nice girl in blue. A wise 
young witch, whose impudence vanishes with the 
crowd and turns to meaningful silence in tete-a-tete. 
A dancing girl not afraid of the tricky click of 
castanets, and a spoiled beauty who never regrets 
tomorrow what she did today.—Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, Craupta Cassivy. 
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BRUCE 


SIMONDS 


Pianist 


“..-the soundest, most musicianly, balanced 
and resourceful piano playing of the season.” 
N. Y. Telegram, Dec. 31, 1928 


New York Times: 


His -pla revealed the delicate beauty, firmly delineated with a fi itality, f 
which iS is won the favor of local audiences "es leraner sengons. wa Cae 


building a Bhapeady in G minor gave evidence of thoughtful care in the 


New York Telegraph: 


“The best way to write a review of Bruce Simonds, the pianist, is to summarize 
it by declarjng unequivocally that he is one of the few of the younger set who 
ought to be heard by every person who would be in touch with all the worthy 


our 
“He knows what he wants to do, and does it—decisively. The Brahms Rhapsod 
unquestionably disclosed a pianist whose vision and intelligence are notable, and 
whose musicianship and pianism measure up to them. His tone pallete has many 
colors, some of them blinding and lit with reflections of the indnite.” 


New York American: 


“In the afternoon at Town Hall, the critic encountered a warmly comforting h 

ae Having yh yb b pew fawers snd Fare musica taste, 
s out a umors and formal niceties ach’s “ 

Departure of a Beloved Brother.” P ke 


New York Sun: 


“Mr. Simonds’ readings yesterday were on a scale to interest musical connoisseurs 
by their fine technical ipment, by taste, much beauty of tone 
verigyy, o=8 refinement of sty - =~ 

" Bach and Beethoven numbers were clear, analytical expositions, well 
colored and intelligent in style. His performance of Brahms’ G. minor Rhapsody 
was one of his best achievements, showing imagination and furthermore, marked 
growth in his use of vivid coloring and breadth of dynamic scale. Mr. Simonds as 
an paraers  yestertag Pr pleasure wo a musical sensibility of uncommon 
kind, while his command of expressive qualities on the whole was of increased 
stature over that of his previous hearings here.” 


New York Telegram: 


“Some day, perhaps, the populace will wake up and discover that this artis 
though neither a juvenile prodigy nor a mature sensationalist has quietly ont 
legitimately taken up his position in the fifst line of pianists. 

“Those who came yesterday were rewarded with some of the soundest, most 
musicianly, balanced and resourceful piano playing of the season. There was a con- 
sistent and admirable adjustment of means to end, a scheme of interpretation clearly 
reasoned and convincingly defined, and a pervading logic of style. ere is a pianist 
— epee has something to say and who invariably says it beautifully and 
interestingly. 


Evening World: 
“Bach's et on the Departure of His Beloved Brother,” received heroic treat- 


ment, and thoven’s Sonata in A. Major, Op. 101, was read with ti ht 
technique of high order and musical imagination.” — ee 


Brooklyn Eagle: 
“Mr. Simonds contrived a novel and an interesting program. The enjoyment of his 


audience was enhanced by fluent, intelligent pianism, technically resourceful and 
artistically mature.” 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Fisk Bldg. 250 West 57th Street New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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Eavesdroppings 


Some of the Week’s Interesting Remarks on Music, 
as Gleaned from the Press 


Page the Rhadsodies 


Speaking of the “Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody,” we are moved to seek in- 
formation. Why is it one never hears 
the “First Hungarian Rhapsody”? The 
fact that there was a second presupposes 
a first. If there was a first, why 
doesn’t somebody play it? Why are the 
people kept in the dark? Also, if there 
is a “Second Hungarian Rhapsody,” and 
there is, why isn’t there a third? The 
natural assumption is that there are sev- 
eral “Hungarian Rhapsodies,” else why 
the formality of referring to one as the 
“Second”? If there are not several, we 
think the custom of referring to one as 
the “Second” is pure swank—Jay E. 
House in the New York Evening Post. 


* * * 


Crossing Swords with 
Deems Taylor 


No less a music master than Deems 
Taylor has taken a dirty crack at the 
so-called musical comedies of Broad- 
way. In the current issue of the Thea- 
tre Guild Monthly, Mr. Taylor is ever 
so upset because the battlecry of his 
light opera contemporaries is “Plug, 
brother, plug!” and poor, dear Victor 
Herbert is dead. In Mr. Taylor’s tear- 
filled eyes, poor, dear Victor Herbert is 
not only dead. He is also heirless. With 
him, to judge from the evidence of Mr. 
Taylor’s uneasy ears, has perished a 
whole school of light opera composition, 
of music that was, however light in tex- 
ture, real music—“music that had vab- 
bles in it, that danced, and sang, and 
even sighed upon occasion ; melodies that 
were tunes rather than the top notes of 
harmonic sequences.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Taylor him- 
self—perhaps unconsciously—has turned 
the shears and pastepot trick success- 
fully. In his “The King’s Henchman,” 
no longer on tap at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, ever so unmusical an 
operagoer as I have traced resemblances 
to the Montemezzi of “L’Amore del Tre 
Re,” the Moussorgsky of “Boris,” the 
Wagner of “Siegfried,” “Die Meister- 
singer” and “Tristan and Isolde,” the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff of “Scheherabade” 
and the Puccini, the Rachmaninoff, the 
Grieg, the MacDowell, the Tschaikow- 
sky and the Scriabine of almost any- 
thing. Wasn't it Herbert Peyser who 
once wrote that even the score of a 
Deems Taylor can be “basically sterile 
and commonplace,” that the fabric can 
be “machine made, the process of manu- 
facture only too obvious”? But that is 
something else again—Robert Garland 
in the New York Telegram. 


* * * 


Taking Music Piecemeal 


Probably ninety per cent. of the peo- 
ple who listen to music do not realize 
that the work they hear is anything 
more than a stream of sound going past 
them. They look upon it as they would 
a picture or a piece of architecture, but 
while they take in a picture or an archi- 
tectural work is one glance, they only 
look at music piecemeal, inch by inch. 
We interpreters have to get far more 
firmly into our minds the structure of 
our work.—Adrian C. Boult in The 
London Times. 


* * * 


One Thing at a Time 


It is absolutely necessary to master 
one instrument before you can ever 
hope for artistic advancement. After 
you ‘have perfectea your knowledge 
of your instrument it may be necessary 
for the sake of your work to acquaint 
yourself with others, but be sure of 
yourself before you try it—John Philip 
Sousa in The Chicago Daily News. 


Mechanical Conformity 


The fox-trot lords it over the new 
music in its lifeless, mechanical, “ma- 
chine-made” features. It has not con- 
quered by its barbarism, but solely by 
its mechanical conformity with the 
rhythm of modern life. Stravinsky's 
rhythmics, at one time clear-cut, at an- 
other “irregularly spasmodic,” reflect 
the “spirit of the machine,” its pul- 
sations, its uneven beats, as accurate- 
ly as Beethoven’s represented the Na- 
poleonic campaigns and their rhythms. 
The anti-romantic trend, nowadays so 
popular, must also be regarded as the 
reflection of the spirit of the machine 
which is mastering life. The machine 
is anti-romantic, or, more correctly, it 
contains within it a dead and distress- 
ing romanticism of its own. Man in- 
stinctively imitates the prevalent 
rhythms with which he is surrounded. 
When he had people and domestic 
animals about him he was in the 
sphere of the living rhythms of their 
lives, romantic rhythms, subject to 
delicate pulsations, “expressive.” Now 
he is in the midst of machines, he him- 
self strives to dance like a machine 
(the fox-trot and the Charleston) ; his 
music is permeated with mechanical 
rhythms, without pulsations, without 
exnressiveness, unconcernedly kinetic, 
adapted for performance on mechanical 
instruments. The cacophony of con- 
temporary music, its melodic sterility, 
are dependent on what is audible ar 
us—for we ourselves do not notice that 
we are not encompassed by the former 
romantic silence, but by an incessant 
cacophonous noise, to which we may be 
accustomed but which inevitably desires 
to be reflected in our music—Leonid 
Sabanew in The Gamut. 


* * * 


Casella’s Models 


Alfredo Casella writes from Boston 
to Musique, the French review, in 
answer to the questions: 


Whom do you accept as masters, 
and models to be followed? 

What are your aims, the foun- 
dations and dogmas of your aes- 
thetic theories, the poles of at- 
traction and repulsion of your art? 


My models? My Masters? I think 
I can say that Bach seems to me today 
to embody all the qualities of the per- 
fect musician. I was brought up on 
Bach from my childhood, and do not 
wish to be confused, therefore, with 
some of those last minute friends, who 
have sprung up in quantities recently, 
in response to the latest fashion. 
Mozart gives me a musical experience 
almost equal to that I get from Bach. 
I am immensely fond of Monteverdi. 
As for musical works, I may say that 
I think Verdi’s Falstaff is a model 
which sums up our past, and prophesies, 
at the same time, the best in our na- 
tional (Italian) musical future. 

As for my beliefs, etc., I may say 
that, if I am not over-modest person- 
ally, I became more humble every da 
in my attitude towards music. I thi 
of my art as “pure”—an old conception 
with me, but one that happens to be 
very much in style at the moment. 
Since childhood I have been infinitely 
more attracted to classicism than the 
romanticism (an attitude which is, of 
course, essentially Italian). I have 
very little patience with discussions of 
subjectivity as opposed to objectivity. 
It seems to me self-evident that music 
sometimes expresses nothing but itself. 
I feel more and more every day that 
it is only the technical means which 
vary ...the foundation and the es- 
mse nature of music remain immut- 
able. 
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THE 


BETTER RECORDS 


Reviewed by Peter Hugh Reed 


rtant album releases. They are 

hird Symphony of Brahms and 
Debussy’s ae Quartet. In addition 
to these sets, Victor issues another—a 
recording of Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo, played by Alfred Cortot and the 
Royal Albert Hall Symphony under 
the direction of Sir ndon Ronald, 
who were the interpreters in the old set, 

Symphony in F Major, Brahms, Op. 
90, played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under the direction of d 
Stokowski. Victor. Album set No. 
M42. Fives discs, Nos. 6886-6890 inc. 

The advent of an excellent recorded 
version of Brahms’ Third Symphony 
will unquestionably stir the interest of 
musician and layman alike. Finding 
its way upon discs, this work completes 
the set of the Brahms Symphonic Quar- 
tet; for all four now are available in 
electrically recorded versions. 

Brahms’ Third is a work of sensu- 
ous beauty. It is immediately appeal- 
ing and purely melodic throughout its 
‘our movements. Hadow tells us that 
‘it is perhaps the finest, certainly the 
clearest, of all Brahms’ instrumental 
compositions for orchestra—forcible 
and vigorous in movement, delightful 
in melody, and of course, faultless in 
construction.” This work was first in- 
troduced to the public in Vienna in the 
winter of 1883; and immediately fol- 
lowing its initial appearance it was 
played with great success “in almost 
every great musical centre in Ger- 
many ;” a somewhat different story 
from the first reception of the other 
three. 


J ANUARY brings two new and im- 


Poetical Precision 


Stokowski’s reading of this work is 
based on its rhythmic lines, and these 
“e most definitely feels. His phras- 
ings are well-ordered and his outlines 
curve with poetical precision. William 
Spier says, of his reading of this work 
in the concert hall, that it is “wrought 
with treasurable marvels.” “The slow 
movement is particularly incomparable 
in its tender, wide-eyed loveliness—a 
gem of purest serene. And how in- 
effably yearning, how full of slanting 
autumn sunlight is the Allegretto. Un- 
der Stokowski, the symphony is a 
piece in its completeness.” 

If I cannot feel the same fervor of 
admiration for Stokowski’s recorded 
version of this symphony, it is because 
‘the ect muances and the filamentous 
sensitiveness of the leader are absent 
from this recording. Never at any 
time does his instantly-responsive band 
give even the suggestion of a true 
pianissimo. The fault, of course, is his 
—es much as any recording director’s. 
‘For the poetical genius of a Stokowski 
should know no compromise in the well 
ordered delivery of what, in the con- 
cert hall, has been a perfect concept. 
‘The clarity of a Stokowski recording 
‘is so superb that it seems a true piants- 
simo would project with the same ad- 
vantageous certitude as a makeshift 
mezzo-piano. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, for our German cousins 
thave given absolute examples of 

rfect tonal values in recordi One 
as only to listen to Klemperer’s read- 
ing of the first to agree. 


Including Operatic Music 


Die Meistersinger, Wagner Prelude; 
played by Artur Bodanzky and Sym- 
hony Orchestra. Three parts. Colum- 
bia. Nos. 67467-67468D. : 
Lohengrin, Wagner; Introduction to 
Act 3; fourth part of above recording. 
Omphale’s Spinning Wheel, Saint- 
Saens; played ‘by Gaubert and the So- 
ciete des erts du Conservatoire de 
Paris. Columbia, No. 67480D, 


Iphigenie en Aulide, Gluck Overture; 
played by Julius Priiwer and Berlin 
— Symphony. Polydor. 


Tannhauser, Wagner, March, Act. 2, 
and Le Prophete, Meyerbeer; Corona- 
tion March, played by Dr. Weissmann 
— State Opera Orchestra. Odeon. 

The Barber of Bagdad, Cornelius; 
Overture, played by George Szell and 
Grand Symphony Orchestra. Odeon. 
No. 3240. 

Coriolan Overture, Beethoven; play- 


ed by Casals and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Victor. No. 9279. 
Salome, Dance, Richard Strauss; 


played by Klemperer and State Opera 
Orchestra. Electrola. No. EJ276. 
Bodanzky’s reading of the Prelude to 
Die Meistersinger seems to me the 
finest recording obtainable. The open- 
ing and the finale are recreated with 
the breadth, the dignity and also the 
grandeur in which Wagner conceived 
this superb music. The precision and 
the outlines of Bodanzky’s interpreta- 
tion are highly commendable. It is 
these qualities more than any others 
that are vitally essential to an effective 
—— of this music. One may, if 
¢ wishes, criticize the somewhat com- 
org ardor of Walther’s love-theme; 
ut the rest of the music will, I be- 
lieve, completely satisfy. The Intro- 
duction to the Third Act of Lohengrin 


is played with great gusto. The re- 
cording of both these numbers is clear 
and convinci 


Omphale’s Spinning Wheel was ori- 
ginally conceived for the piano, and al- 
though the orchestration is decidedly 
effective the original idiom is not en- 
tirely forgotten. This recording is 
very well done, and Gaubert conducts 
it with the right spirit and élan. Gil- 
man tells us that this “music has been 
interpreted as falling naturally into the 


three following sections: power 
of feminine allurement. Triumphant 
struggle of weakness against strength ; 


in fact, Omphale’s fascination of Her- 
cules. (2) Hercules in bondage; or as 
the author has it, Hercules groaning 
under the bonds which he cannot break. 
(3) Omphale deriding the vain efforts 
of the hero.” 


Gluck’s Innovation 


The Overture to Gluck’s Iphigenie en 
Aulide is a welcome addition to re- 
corded music, particularly as it is 
given a careful and appreciative read- 
ing by Priiwer. Grove speaks of the 
“bold innovations of this overture, with 
the inexorable voice of the oracle mak- 
ing itself heard, and the striking uni- 
son passage, which at once forces the 
ruling thought of the drama into no- 
tice, while it closely connects the sym- 
phony with the action on the stage.” 

Dr. Weissmann makes the most of 
two popular marches. Both are re- 
corded well but with different degrees 
of tonal quality—the recording of the 
Tannhauser uest Procession being 
somewhat less full than the Coronation 
March from The Prophet. 

Cornelius was a “prominent repre- 
sentative of what was in the mid-19th 
century the New-German school.” The 
everture to The Barber of Bagdad is 
well known in the concert repertoire 
and is representative of comic opera 
overtures of its period. The recording 
here is evidently early electrical. 

Casals as a conductor shows an ap- 
preciative regard for Beethoven in a 
sound reading of the famous Coriolan 
Overture. The recording here is ex- 
cellent. 

Klemperer 
of Salome’s 
terpreted with an im 
which is veritably 


ives a vital performance 
nce. The music is in- 
ssioned str 

rilling, and also 


with an artistic control which is es- 
pecially admirable. 


An Admirable Quartet 


Satz Quartet, Schubert; played by 
the Budapest String Quartet. Victor. 
No. 9273. 

Quartet in B flat Major, Hunting 
Quartet, Mozart; played by the Buda- 
pest String Quartet. Victor. Nos. 
9290-9292 inc. 

Prelude and Fugue in G minor, Bux- 
tehude; played by Alfred  Sittard. 
Polydor. 95160. 


TO PLAY WITH 
ORCHESTRA 





Photo by Dexheimer 


HELEN PuGH ALCORN 


Miss Alcorn, pianist, will appear 
as soloist Feb. 4 with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. She is also the 
executive secretary of the Sym- 
phony Club of Central Ohio. 


secusneansenenerentnt 


in D minor, 
played by Sittard. Polydor. 


Toccata and Fugue 
Bach; 
95159, 

The posthumous quartet-movement 
of Schubert’s is perfectly played by 
the Budapest String Quartet. This or- 
ganization has a co-ordinated perfec- 
tion which is distinctly unusual, and 
also a masculine vigor which enhances 
their recorded work considerably. At 
the same time, each players’ part is 
clearly outlined, hence the individuality 
of each instrument is felt. For these 
reasons I mark this ensemble as one 
of the finest now recording. Their per- 
formance of the Mozart work is a de- 
cided joy, for the music is some of 
Mozart’s most felicitous writing for a 
string quartet. 

Buxtehude was a “famous organist 
and composer who exerted an important 
influence on J. S. Bach.” Grove tells 
us that “the best testimopy to his great- 
ness is contained in the fact of Bach 
having made a journey of 200 miles on 
foot that he might become personally 
acquainted with Buxtehude’s concerts.” 
Judging from the present composition, 
which is of considerable beauty, Bach 
was amply repaid for that journey— 
= then this is an established historical 
act. 
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The giant Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor of Bach is one of the most mag- 
nificent compositions of its kind written 
for the organ. Those of us who are 
familiar with Stokowski’s version for 
orchestra need no recom tion to 
its grandeur. It is good to have a 
superbly played version of this work 
in its original form. These recordings 
of an organ are some of the finest that 
I have ever heard. They were made 
in St. Michael’s Church in Hamburg. 





Diva Returns 


to La Scala 
Totti Dal Monte Again 


Receives Ovation 


MiLan, Jan. 23.—A theatre crowded 
to the doors with a brilliant audience 
greeted Toti Dal Monte, returned from 
triumphs in Australia, at the Scala in 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Her voice h-: lost nothing of its 
limpidity. Rather it seemed to have 
gained in delicacy, in dynamic range, 
in agility, in precise intonation. All 
these qualities, with the delicate light- 
ness that she imparts to each phrase, 
seem to be at their very highest in the 
art of Toti Dal Monte. There is a 
spontaneity about it, in these days of 
voices manufactured by force, a spon- 
taneity which does hot mar in any way 
the authority with which she sings. 
And there is reborn, so to speak, a 
tradition of bel canto that one had 
thought lost for all time. 


A Suitable Medium 


Lucia is one of the operas best 
adapted to the temperament of Toti 
Dal Monte, and it was only natural 
that she should repeat in it her triumphs 
of previous years. The tenor, Pertile 
ably seconded the great soprano. Es- 
pecially in the last act he succeeded very 
well in conveying the atmosphere of 
commotion that is necessary. The bari- 
tone, Victor Damiani, sang with a warm 
and robust voice. 

The whole performance, whether 
judged from the histrionic or the orches- 
tral point of view, was on a very high 
plane. This could hardly fail to be so, 
with Arturo Toscanini in the conduc- 
tor’s chair, on the eve of his departure 
for New York. Even in these last few 
days he is increasing his activity at the 
Scala, giving La Forza del Destino, Fra 
Gherardo, Parsifal, Lucia, and conclud- 
ing with the performance of the Meis- 
tersinger scheduled for Dec. 26, on the 
thirtieth anniversary of his conducting 
for the first time at La Scala. 

Feperico CANDIDA. 
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St. Louis.—The Mel-Harmonic Club 
presented a program of Vocal and in- 
strumental music on Jan. 16 in Bald- 
win’s Recital Hall. Mrs. Frederick 
Nussbaum is- musical director of the 
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IT ALSKA SEEKS 


UARTER 


Challenges Criticism in Chicago Recital 


By Albert Goldberg 


HICAGO, Jan, 30.—After threaten- 

ing, through one postponement 
aiter another, to become no more than 
a legend to the city of which she is, 
technically, a -citizen, Ganna Walska 
finally became an actuality by appear- 
ing in recital in Orchestra Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 19. 


The public realized the importance, 
or at least the interest of the event. 
For although on a smaller scale, not 
even a major pugilistic event has stirred 
up quite the intensity of interest aroused 
by the public appearance of the wife 
of Harold McCormick, noted patron of 
music. And the event was, in truth, not 
without its sporting angles, for bets at 
considerable odds were variously placed 
on the famous questions, “Will she or 
won't she?” and “Can she or can’t she?” 


An Exacting Audience 


She could and she did—with some 
reservations. With no ceremony at all 
Mme. Walska demurely walked forth 
upon the stage of Orchestra Hall, not 
more than five minutes after the ap- 
pointed hour. She was obviously nerv- 
ous, as well she might have been, 
for the audience represented a gather- 
ing of social clans, of the artistically 
elite, of the indefatigable searchers for 
topics of conversation, of the morbidly 
curious, such as no singer has probably 
ever had to face before. And the hall 
was full of them—to the last seat in the 
last row. 

But Mme. Walska asked for no 
quarter. Her program was’as, sdundly 


serious as that of any famolis artist; 
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who ever stood on the same platform. 
She opened with no less than Bach’s 
Kaffee Kantata, and followed it with 
Giordano’s Caro mio ben, another Bach 
aria, Mein glaubiges Herz, and con- 
cluded the first group with Scarlatti’s 
La Violette. 


Artistic Phrasing 


It was apparent to all who were not 
blinded by one or another ignoble 
emotion, that the singer had studiously 
prepared herself. Her phrasing was 
artistic, her musical conception was 
above reproach, and her attitude was 
unfailingly serious. Less, much less, do 
we constantly hear from singers not ex- 
pected to I've up to an adventitious 
fame. And they are not made sacrifices 
for critical slaughter because of it. 

The voice is not remarkable. It some- 
times varies from exact pitch, and it is 
sometimes forced into a tremolo. Yet 
its quality is agreeable, and it serves 
to express the woman whose press 
agent in no idle moment called her “a 
singer with a personality.” 

The remainder of the program was 
equally well chosen. Three Mozart 
songs, a brace of German lieder and a 
concluding set of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Liszt and Niewiadowski completed the 
list. The audience was at all times 
markedly cordial, and asked for several 
encores at the end. Floral offerings 
throughout the recital occupied a large 
amount of space on an otherwise un- 
decorated stage. 

Walter Golde was a helpful and dis- 
creet accompanist. 
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force. The orchestral writing was 
usually more interesting than that for 
the piano; but the ensemble had such 
beauty that one even rejoiced the 
catastrophe of the day had given op- 
portunity to hear the opening pages 
twice. 

The Antique Dances for the Lute 
transcribed for modern orchestra by 
Respighi had all the charm and pic- 
turesque quality af the old, plus a 
touch of modern color that made them 
doubly captivating. They showed us 
the composer as a conductor of rare 
poise directing in a gracious and busi- 
ness-like manner. 

The Trittico Botticelliano for small 
stringed orchestra was the least inter- 
esting offering of the afternoon, al- 
though the second, Adoration of the 
Nagi, was of memorable beauty. 

None of the foregoing works had 
been played here previously and Mr. 
Respighi wisely chose his familiar 
Pines of Rome for the concluding num- 
ber. The Pines blossomed forth in new 
foliage and increased stature. There 
was an incisiveness in the rhythmic 
figure in the Pines of the Vilia 
Borghese that no previous performance 
had revealed. Succeeding sections of- 
fered less contrast in matters interpre- 
tive. 

The audience exceeded the seating 
capacity of the Curran Theatre. 

Pro Musica presented the composer 
and his wife in a recital earlier in the 
week. The gold ball room of the Fair- 
mont Hotel was well filled with ap- 
preciative auditors who listened to 
three songs groups and the violin son- 
ata—all new to San Francisco. 

Mme. Respighi sang with much style 
and charm in her husband’s suavely 
lyrical, plaintive, and exotically capti- 
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Respighi Appears in San Francisco 
(Continued from page 7) 


vating songs. Those programmed were 
Serenata Indiana, Noel Ancien, Nevi- 
cata, Un 0, La Najade, Sopra un 
aria antica, Notte, Non e morto il 
figlio tuo, La Mamma e come il 
caldo, La Madre, Pioggia, and - 
zoni popolari of South America and 
Italy. 

Mishel Piastro assisted the composer 
in a rendition of the violin and piano 
sonata, playing with his usual fine tone 
and virtuosity. The work is so heavily 
scored that one wished it might be 
orchestrated. Mr. Respighi seemed to 
have put as much in his sonata as there 
often is in a symphony. In instrumen- 
tal music, he thinks orchestrally. 

Mr. Respighi does the unconventional 
thing in playing all his own music from 
the printed page. He admits that 
when he does otherwise, the inclination 
to improvise is irresistible 

Our thanks to Pro Musica for bring- 
ing Respighi to this country—and more 
particularly, for bringing him to San 
Francisco. Also to the Symphony As- 
sociation, the orchestra, and Alfred 
Hertz—all of whom co-operated to the 
fullest measure in making Respighi’s 
visit memorable. We will remember 
him for his three-fold artistry. He will 
remember us for one collapsible piano! 





BASE FANTASY ON 
NUTCRACKER SUITE 

ArpmorE, Okla.—The Choral Art 
Guild of southern Oklahoma is at work 
on a fantasy based on the Nut Cracker 
suite of Tchaikovsky, to be given at 
a fete on May 1. Clubs of Ardmore, 
Marietta. Wilson, Ringling, Madill and 
Headelton will take part in the pro- 
duction, which will be staged under the 
direction of Mary Lavinia Young. 
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Gretchaninoff Makes 
American Debut 


P HILADELPHIA, JAN. 15. 
Alexander Gretchaninoff made 
his American debut at a spe- 
cial recital, in the home of 
John F. Braun, one of the offi- 
cials of the Philadel~hia Orches- 
tra Association. A program 
composed exclusively of his songs 
was sung by Nina Koshetz, ac- 
companied by the composer. The 
numbers ranged from peasant 
tunes to tragic moods, mainly in 
lyrical vein. The varying emo- 
tions were excellently transmit- 
ted by Mme. Koshetz, admir- 
ably aided by Gretchaninoff in 
the richly pianistic accompani- 
ments of most of the composi- 
tions. Several of them were 
heard for the first time anywhere. 
Of these a sequence, Four Songs 
of the Little Speckled Hen were 
vividly of folk lore character. 
Of familiar works snecial interest 
inhered in Over the Steppe, A 
September and Flocons des 
Neige. W. R. M. 
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Elect Officers 

The Altrusa Club of New York, a 
single classification organization for 
executive business and professional 
women, has elected the following of- 
ficers for the next year and a half: 
Vera Bull Hull, concert manager, presi- 
dent; Gena Branscombe, composer, 
vice-president; Marjorie A. Todd, sec- 
retary; Grace M. Clark, treasurer; 
Frances A. Massey, national executive 
committee member. On the board of 


directors are Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Anna Steese Richardson, Eva. B. 
Gage, 
Eaves. 


Mary Alexander, and Elsie 
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Festival Choir 


Applauded 


Providence Chorus has 
Pinnera as Soloist 


Provipence, R. IL. Jan. 30.—The 
Providence Festival Chorus, number- 
ing more than 300, was never heard to 
better advantage than when it gave its 
annual mid-winter concert on Jan. 7. 
This event, held in the Majestic Thea- 
tre under the patronage and with the 
financial support of Stephen O. Met- 
calf, president of the Providence Jour- 
nal Company and of the Festival 
Chorus, drew a capacity audience and 
had an added attraction in the presence 
of Gina Pinnera, soprano. 

John B. Archer conducted a program 
which gave the chorus opportunity to 
achieve delicate effects of light and 
shade and thrilling climaxes. Among 
its numbers were sacred compositions 
by Bach, Palestrina and Mendelssohn, 
in addition to works by Praetorius, 
Lasso and Roger Quilter. Arrange- 
ments of folk music included The 
March of the Cameron Men, Grainger’s 
version of the Irish Tune from County 
Derry, a Russian carol from the opera 
Christmas Night arranged by Deems 
Taylor, which was repeated in response 
to insistent applause, and Gustav 
Holst’s seting of Swansea Town. 

Mme. Pinnera sang, with fine art- 
istry, Pace, Pace mio Dio by Verdi 
and Casta Diva from Norma, as well 
as songs which included Who Is Syl- 
via? She was also heard with the 
chorus in the Inflammatus, the last 
number on the program, which was ex- 
ceedingly impressive. Beatrice Warden 
Roberts was the accompanist for the 
chorus, and Willard Sektberg accom- 
panied Mme. Pinnera. N. B. P. 
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Singer of folk-songs from the far away, 
What rich, evocative words you sing and say! 
Andalusia—gypsy—tambourine— 
Sorolla—and Valencia—and Cadiz! 
What Spanish nightingale, what mythic bird 
From gardens of a castle in a cloud, 
Taught you to sing? 
Taught you this lyric fashioning 
Of words now silver low—now golden loud? 
What bird—what feathered throat, 
Taught you this wizardry of word and note? 
But you deny, 
And say 
“I learned it from a shepherd passing by, 
Singing to please his flock— 
I learned it from a beldame, bent and grey, 
Crooning above her milking crock— 
And from a girl in some small fishing town, 
Who sang to make the stitches straight and 
swift 
Upon her marriage gown! 
I learned this lyric lift 
Of fluttering notes 
From sun-brown gypsy throats, 
In the bright South of Spain— 
The laughter—loving South of Spain, 
This tambourine I learned to play 
From one who had the subtlest way 
With tambourine and castanet 
In all the village. When I went, 
She gave me her own instrument, 
Clear. resonant, true, 
I have it yet. 
Hearken, I strike it now for you!” 
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No,—teh single artist recital isn’t “done for,” 
not while the concert stage holds such intrigu- 
ing personalities, such exotic allure and subtle 
charm as La Espinel brings to it. Here is a 
novelty artist “extraordinaire” presenting a pro- 
gram rich in color and scintillant with variety, 
but so genuinely musical, so valuable in con- 
text and excellent in style that she was invited 
to present it at the Tenth Anniversary Festival 
of Chamber Music sponsored by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge at Pittsfield, Mass. This 
“invitation,” as those informed in music matters 
know, constitutes an exceptional and unquali- 
fied indorsement for any artist. Luisa Espinel 
is the only novelty artist ever to have been fea- 
tured on these programs. 


The magic art of Luisa Espinel has accomplished a _ mir- 
acle. A. B. C.— MADRID. 


She achieved her introduction with none of the ballyhoo 
of Raquel Meller, yet, unannounced and unknown, she 
triumphed. American— NEW YORK. 


The songs were rich in depicting the life of the soil from 
which they sprang, and the delivery was full of dramatic 
characterization. The Sun— NEW YORK. 


Senorita Luisa Espinel gave one of the most finished per- 
formances ever seen in Atlanta. The Georgian. 
A 


TLANTA. 


To have missed Senorita Espinel’s program was to have 
missed one of those rare and charming things life infre- 
quently offers. ..Citizen— TUcCS 


Throughout Luisa Espinel dominated at- 
tention by a vital and sparkling quality of 
personality which evidenced keen intelli- 
Examiner—LOS ANGELES. 
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} “A SPANISH SINGER” 
Dedicated to Luisia Espinel by Agnes Kendal Gray. 
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Martha Baird so 
Town fZall 


Recital 





ARTHA BAIRD, who gave a 
M piano recital in the Town Hall, 
New York, on Nov. 23, and appeared 
in a similar capacity in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on Nov. 21, is scheduled to 
give a second New York concert in 
the Town Hall on Feb. 19. , 2 

Miss Baird is a young Californian 
who has met with much success in 
England, Germany and Holland. Her 
English engagements have included ap- 
pearances befofe royalty, bookings with 
the London Symphony Orchestra under 
the baton of Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
with the Queen’s Hall Symphony Or- 
chesta, conducted by Sir Henry Wood. 
She has also played with the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony and Harrogate Sym- 
phony, both under Sir Dan Godfrey. 
On her spring tour she shared with 
Walter Gieseking, Pablo Casals, Fritz 
Kreisler and Florence Austral the dis- 
tinction of appearing in the interna- 
tional Celebrities course of Concerts 
throughout the British Isles. She 
toured Germany, and following her Ber- 
lin recital was engaged to play with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Among Miss Baird’s concerts since 
her arrival in the United States in 
November were those in New Canaan, 
Conn., Nov. 4.; Evanston, Ill., Dec. 
10; Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 30; Milton, 
Mass., Jan. 20; Colony Club, New 
York, Jan. 22. She will play at the 
Harcum School in Bryn Mawr on Feb. 
15. Miss Baird will start on a Cali- 
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Miss chartha Baird & Sir Inomas Beacham 


Martha Baird playing the Mozart G Major con- 
certo with the London Symphony, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. 


fornia tour the end of February, after 
her New York City recital. This will 
occupy her through March. 

Engagements in England and on the 
Continent, beginning with an appear- 
ance in the Queen’s Hall, London, on 
April 15, with the British Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, will demand Miss 
Baird’s presence abroad until next year. 
She has been re-engaged for perform- 
ances in this country which will bring 
her back for the season 1929-1930. She 
will not only play recitals in the big 
cities but will have further tours and 
has been engaged as soloist with sym- 
phony orchestras. 





ArpmMorE, OKLa.—Two orchestras, 
one made up of children between the 
ages of seven and ten, gave a concert in 
the Armerada School on Jan. 19. Mem- 
bers of the junior organization play 
French harps, tambourines and similar 
instruments. The others use regular 
orchestra instruments. 
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HARRISON INTRODUCES 
BRITISH MUSIC 


Boston——A Suite for ‘cello with 
piano accompaniment by Hamilton 
Harty and Cyril Scott’s Pastorale and 
Reel were played for the first time in 
this country by Beatrice Harrison, 
genius of the ’cello, on Jan. 21. Besides 
this, which was enough to draw the 
reviewer, she played Kodaly’s Hun- 
garian Sonata for ‘cello solo. This 
sonata was written for her, and she has 
not neglected to return the compliment 
by giving of her best to its dark beauty. 
Harty’s Suite has the grace and charm 
of an English folk song. Its third 
movement, A Wistful Song, Miss Har- 
rison phrased perfectly, with a beauty 
of tone, which was consistently fine 
throughout the program and which ex- 
plains the statement of Casals that 
there is no superior cellist alive. Nicho- 
las Slonimsky was a co-operative ac- 


pa ne 


Study Russian 


Compositions 


Long Beach Club Also 
Follows Mason Plan 


Lonc Beacu, Cau, Jan. 29.—The 
study section of the Woman’s Music 
Club met Jan. 2 to continue the study 
of Daniel Gregory Mason’s From Song 
to Symphony. Mrs. Wade H. Walker 
is chairman of the section. The crea- 
tive section, of which Mrs. Burr Brown 
is chairman, and Jane Stanley the di- 
rector, met Jan. 8. Two-part song 
form was studied. 

The regular meeting of the club was 
held on Jan. 9. Mrs. Albert Small is 
president and Mrs. Robert Cutting, pro- 
gram chairman, Music by Russian com- 
posers was sung by the club chorus, 
which is directed by J. D. Frey. Carla 
Pasvolskaya-Sattler sang soprano songs 
by Tchaikovsky, Glinka, Sokoloff and 
Moussorgskv in costume. Mrs. Edward 
Greene sang Adieu Forets from Jeanne 
d’Arc. Ethel Willard Putnam gave an 
explanatory talk. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band, 
Herbert L. Clarke, director, gave a 
program of Victor Herbert composi- 
tions Jan. 4. Special programs are 
given once a month, the next to be Feb. 
1, when Tchaikovsky compositions will 
be played at both afternoon and eve- 
ning concerts, 

Lohengrin was analyzed by Dr. Frank 
to's or the Opera Reading Club 
an, 3. 

Robert Edmonds, tenor; Lewis Spof- 
ford, violinist, and the Beaux Arts 
Trio appeared before the Women’s City 
Club Jan. 4. Accompanists were Mrs. 
Joseph Maltby, Helen Davenport and 
Mae Gilbert Reese. 
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Honegger, Hot and (old 


(Continued from page 5) 


alike in that it has little of moment to 
say; and, that at its worst, it is very 
much all alike in that what it does say 
is either commonplace or merely cheap. 


And it is forever ga after other 
men’s ideas to boot. 

Mr. Honegger himself; his wife, 
Andrée Va 


\ndr ; a Rg is a clever 
pianist; Cobina right, a mezzo-so- 
prano who sings with taste; the Phil- 
harmonic Quartet, and a chamber or- 
chestra made up largely of Philhar- 
monic players were distributed over the 
performance of this music and appar- 
ently all of them did very well by it. 


EOPLE in whom the questing 
spirit produces an wunquenchable 
ardor toward the new in music should 
have been fairly sated for the time be- 
ing with their adventures last week. 
Besides the large offering from the 
Honegger fount, other wellsprings were 
tapped by Fritz Reiner for his con- 
certs as guest conductor with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He is the second 
of the four guests to appear with the 
Philharmonic in the month or more pre- 
ceding the delayed arrival of Arturo 
Toscanini. Probably the Philharmonic 
was suddenly somewhat hard put to it 
to find substitutes, but Mr. Reiner was 
a pretty shaky stop-gap. He is a far 
better fabricator of programs than an 
interpreter of them, and that of last 
week was a very fair case in point. 
He brought with him from Cincin- 
nati a new overture by Daniel Gregory 
Mason of Columbia University called 
Chanticleer and a new suite by Ot- 
torino Respighi called The Birds, made 
up of old lute and harpsichord pieces 
which he had strung together on some 
facile orchestration of his own. The 
remainder of Mr. Reiner’s assortment 


included the two now well known Bach 
chorale-preludes orchestrated by Arnold 
Schoenberg, Serge Prokofieff’s Scyth- 
ian suite and Jacques Ibert’s Ports of 
Call. 
M R. MASON’S overture goes to 
Thoreau’s Walden for, not its 
inspiration, but perhaps for its justi- 
fication. The composer quotes plenti- 
fully from Thoreau for merely an 
overture; one dreads a bit to think 
of the quantity of Thoreau there might 
have been if he had written a new 
symphony, for the rather naif sage of 
Walden is a part of our literary heri- 
tage who is a good deal easier to read 
about than to read. Mr. Mason’s ex- 
cerpts, however, and his music as well, 
are chiefly concerned with Thoreau’s 
determination “to brag as lustily as 
Chanticleer in the morning, if only to 
wake my neighbors up.” 

But Mr. Mason’s bragging and his 
lustiness, like Thoreau’s, scarcely dis- 
turb anyone. They remain largely a 
matter of intent. Indeed, your unstop- 
pable braggart, the fellow who kicks 
up a real fuss in a noisy world, never 
warns anybody beforehand about what 
he is going to do; he quite simply 
mounts his roost and does it. Mr. 
Mason’s overture trumpets the chal- 
lenge of the cock with sound orchestral 
lungs, but his exuberance is profes- 
sorial—he never convinces one that he 
is that sort of bird. Moreover, he has 
second thoughts in a middle section full 
of uncocky reserves, and after-thoughts 
are particularly bad for exuberance. 

Mr. Respighi’s suite also dropped 
into the barnyard for a moment, dally- 
ing not with Chanticleer but with 
Rameau’s The Hen and the seventeenth 
century Jacques de Gallot’s The Dove. 


The seventeenth century Tuscan, Ber- 
nardo Pasquini, furnished The Cuckoo 
and a forgotten British composer The 
Nightingale. These four, together 
with some other music of Pasquini 
worked into a prelude, made some 
lightly agreeable but quite obvious 
music. 





Song Recitals 
Applauded 


Braslau and Schlusnus 
Visit Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 29.—Two excel- 
lent song programs were heard on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 20, when Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, and Heinrich 
Schlusnus, baritone, appeared in solo 
recitals. 

Miss Braslau interested her audience 
in the emotional qualities of many songs. 
Included in her program were numbers 
by Brahms and Handel, modern works 
and folk songs. Louise Lindner was a 
capable accompanist. 

In the Academy of Music, where Mr. 
Schlusnus made his first local appear- 
ance, a large audience was on hand to 
give him an ovation of exceptional 
favor. Mr. Schulsnes sang music by 
Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, Dvorak, 
Grieg and Strauss, and was excellently 
assisted by Franz Rupp at the piano. 

La Gioconda was reviewed at the 
January meeting of the Harmonie Club 
on Monday, Jan. 21, the program being 
given by Mmes. James H. Lowry, Glenn 
Friermood, Charles Fitch, Frank Creg- 
or, Robert Blake, Jane Burroughs, 
Frank Edenharter, Berta M. Ruick, Al- 
ma Miller Lentz, Consuelo Rettig and 
Esther Thornton. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT. 


25 
N ew Ensemble 
Steps Forth 


Chicago Players Form 
Woodwind Group 


Curcaco, Jan. 30.—The Chicago 
Woodwind Ensemble made its debut 
before a capacity audience in Kimball 
Hall on Jan. 20. This group, composed 
of members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra: Alfred Barthel, oboe; Do- 
menico DeCaprico, clarinet; Arthur 
Kitti, flute; Clarke Kesler, bassoon; J. 
Ellsworth Waitt, French horn; assisted 
on this occasion by Ernest Liegl, flute, 
and Franz Pfau, pianist—proposes to 
offer music of a type not suitable for 
regular concert programs, with particu- 
lar attention to the work of con- 
temporary composers. 

Judging by the response of the audi- 
ence the project will meet with the 
success it deserves. Since the artists 
are all men of established reputation 
no comment is needed on the high order 
of their work. The program consisted 
of a Quintet by Beethoven, Cp. 16; 
Deux Mouvements by Ibert; Suite, Op. 
24, No. 2, by Hindemith; Divertisse- 
ment, Op. 6 by Roussel; and Leo 
Sowerby’s setting of Pop Goes the 
Weasel. 


Male Chorus Appears 


The Swift and Company Male Chorus 
appeared in Medinah Temple on Jan. 
20, under the direction of D. A. Clip- 
pinger. Mark Love, bass, was soloist in 
place of Gilbert Ford, indisposed. 

The Chicago String Quartet gave the 
second of a series of five concerts in 
the Cordon Club on Jan. 20, playing 
quartets by Turina, D’Indy and Haydn. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG, 
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Katherine 


« PALMER 


Katherine Palmer’s delight- 
ful voice won the audience 
at once. We intend to offer 
her a re-engagement. 


No soprano has ever so 
pleased the audience in our 
long series of concerts. We 
are looking forward to hav- 
ing Katherine Palmer again. 


Katherine Palmer, Soprano, 
won a distinctive success in 
Nutley last night. Our large 
audience was charmed by her 
artistry. 


Katherine Palmer, Soprano, 
captivated her audience. We 
certainly hope to have her 
with us again shortly. 


She won completely the 
hearts of the audience and 
the chorus. I,shall do all in 
my power to have her back 
with us at an early date. 


Katherine -Palmer, Soprano, 
filled all our expectations of 
her, and then some. 


Exclusive Direction of | 
CATHERINE A. BAMMAN 
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Cjotham’s I mportant Music 


(Continued from page 15) 


ed the efforts of the singers, eight in 
number, and, needless to say there were 
many repeats and encores. A survey 
of the entire evening’s work left no 
doubt that the best moments of the 
choir were in the legibles, even comic 
types of spiritual, such as Exhostation, 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder, etc. 

Individually the voices are excellent 
and so with the various personalities 
much commendation is due the efforts 
of Gus Simons who injected typical 
spontaneity into the performance. There 
was to the ensemble a slight huskiness 
admirably peculiar to spiritual singing. 

F,. Dyer assisted at the piano. 

J. M. D. 


The Schola Cantorum 


T HE program of the Schola Can- 
torum for its Jan. 16 Carnegie 
Hall concert was a masterpiece of 
music selection. It began with ex- 
cerpts from Purcell’s finest Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, the one written in 1692. 
The chorus did not do full justice to 
the transparency of vocal line and to 
the burning spirit of the music. Miss 
Fleischer sounded tired in her solo 
passages, and the music lies too low to 
be congenial to her voice. John Goss, 
baritone, was ill, and sang only from 
a sense of duty. Miss Katherine 
Wright delivered the alto air accept- 
ably, and Hans Barth played the cem- 
balo. 

The Purcell was followed by Bach’s 
Wachet auf, where the work of the 
soloists was better, but still the chorus 
lacked sufficient clarity. The tenor 
soloist was Frederick Meckert. 

It is unfortunate that the first New 
York performance of Delius’ Sea-Drift 
was given under unfavorable circum- 
stances. Mr. Goss, because of his ill- 
ness, yielded his place to a. substitute, 
Herbert Heyner, who had what even 
Cecil Gray admits is a “somewhat ex- 
acting and not altogether effective part 
for solo voice.” The. work is a poetic 
setting of verses from Walt Whitman’s 
Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, 
and makes its appeal by its intimate, 
sensitively adjusted interpretation of 
this poignant rhapsody. The orchestra- 
tion is very delicate, and the vocal line 
is difficult. Neither Mr. MHeyner’s 
voice nor the chorus had the requisite 
color or delicacy of responsiveness for 
an ideal rendition of the music, but they 
deserve credit for giving us a first taste 
of a work meriting closer acquaintance. 

The Hugo Wolf Der Feuerreiter for 
chorus and orchestra proved a brilliant 
dramatic work. The text is a ballad by 
Morike which Wolf had previously set 
for solo voice and piano; he here re- 
tains the vocal part of the earlier ver- 
sion. The music is harmonically rich, 
and vividly describes the passing of the 
phantom Fire Rider, the agitation of 
the crowd around the burning mill, and 
the dash into the flames. 

Hugh Ross conducted, and furnished 
the excellent program notes. - 

P. D. 


Another Chamber Salon 


HE third Sunday Salon of the New 
_ York Chamber Music Society, of 
which Carolyn Beebe is the moving 


spirit, took place at the Hotel Plaza on 
Jan. 20, presenting a brilliant and ex- 
otic program. , 

The program began with the 
Beethoven Quintet in E fiat for clari- 
net, oboe bassoon, French horn and 
piano, which the artists played with au- 
thority, finesee and a keen artistic 
sense of its color values. This was fol- 
lowed by the first performance of 
Cinq Hai-Kai, some lyric Japanese 
Py ig by Jacques Pillois, a member 
of the faculty of New York University, 
scored for harp, flute, violin, viola and 
cello. Marcel Grandjany, the assist- 
ing artist of the evening, made his 
inital appearance in these. The pieces 
are fragmentary in effect, modernistic 
in color and much more like the deco- 
rations of the Ile de France than Japan- 
ese music. The last of the five sketches 
is more maturely developed and doesn't 
melt on the tongue before the taste is 
savored. The episodes were very well 
played and the composer bowed his 
thanks. 

The Quintet in F Sharp Minor of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach served to display 
Carolyn Beebe’s pianistic ability, for 
it is written with piano as the domi- 
nant instrument, and the part requires 
the virtuosity which Miss Beebe gave 
it. This music is about thirty-five years 
old and is quite outmoded although the 
last movement has fine symmetiy and 
the artists did much to enhance any 
charm it might have for the audience. 

But the pinnacle of the evening was 
the exquisite performance by Marcel 
Grandjany, the harpist, assisted by the 
New York String Quartet and the flut- 
ist and clarinetist, of Ravel’s Introduc- 
tion et Allegro. It is rare indeed to 
hear such a colorful work played so 
perfectly, and its performance will re- 
main a cherished memory of musical 
happiness for a very long time. 

Before the final Schubert Marche 
Caracterisque which Ludvik Schwab, 
the violinist of the New York String 
Quartet, had arranged superbly for the 
entire ensemble of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, a short work 
of Honegger’s was played as a gesture 
to the composer, who was present. It 
was only a gesture, as the work made 
little impression. The ensemble played 
the Schubert opus with verve and vigor, 
and much precision, and it was enthusi- 
astically received. Hm. 3. 


Pianistic Twins 


UNE WELLS and Gizi Szanto, 

comely young ladies from Detroit, 
gave a two-piano recital in the Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 22. These 
ladies have, it is understood, recently 
returmed from a tour of European cap- 
itals. That their success there was de- 
served there is no doubt after Tuesday 
evening’s recital. They have delightful 
unity in intention and in result, and 
both are better than average pianists 
on their own account. They played the 
Bauer arrangement of Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor, the Mozart D 
major Concerto, Liszt’s Les Preludes, 
pieces from Beethoven, Widor, Philipp, 
Bax and Infante. 

P. A. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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OES jazz predominate in radio? 

Before giving voice to an em- 

phatic “I should say so!” let's 
cee over the following evidence of- 
eted by the National Broadcasting 
Company anent this momentous issue. 
According to its demon statisticians, 
who subjected an average week’s pro- 
grams of WEAF and WJZ to merciless 
scrutiny, jazz occupied fifteen per cent. 
of program time, while—believe it or 
not—classical music consumed twenty- 
eight per cent. 

Under classical music (a flexible 
term, by the way), were grouped oper- 
atic broadcasts, oratorios, vocal and in- 
strumental recitals, symphony orches- 
tras, salon ensembles, etc. Midway be- 
tween jazz and classical music, senti- 
mental melodies, old favorites and folk 
songs accounted for another ten per 
cent., and military bands, four. The 
remainder of the 100 per cent. (par 
also, for broadcasting) was divided 
among radio dramas, religious pro- 
grams, educational and national interest 
broadcasts, children’s programs, fea- 


tures of special interest to women, 
physical exercise (not including 
vocalises) and humorous programs. 


Sprinkled here and there were features 
which defy rigid classification. All of 
which represents the task the broad- 
casters are up against to please all the 


people at least part of the time. 
[ would be interesting some time to 
- learn just how much of the twenty- 
eight per cent. was taken up by the 
Andante from Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 


phony and Tchaikovsky’s Humoresque 
. . and Boccherini’s Minuet. 


CANNING again these broadcasting 

categories it is noticed that no 
mention was made of the “modern” do- 
de-o-do male quartet. (Editor’s note: 
The radio department’s pet obsession.) 
Perhaps this species also defies clas- 
sification. And yet it constitutes one 
of broadcasting’s chief miseries. It 
seems nowadays that few four har- 
monically inclined young men cannot 
put their heads together at the micro- 
phone without lapsing into vocal lunacy. 
Many a simple little tune, in company 
with its equally homely little lyric, has, 
by their embroidering, been mangled 
out of all semblance to its original 
shape, causing even the composer to 
pass it unrecognized. One sighs for 
the dear old days when close harmony 
was an art and the barber shop chord 
a grand amen. 


E XCLUDED from the foregoing 

lament are the International Sing- 
ers, the American Singers, and (on oc- 
casions) the Rollickers, quartets con- 
tent to be artistic enough to be old- 
fashioned, and old-fashioned enough to 
be artistic. 


O fewer than four Metropolitan 

Opera singers were called on by 
General Motors last week to set off in 
lavish and sweet toned lights its grand 
operatic party. ‘Louise Lerch, Doro- 
thea Flexer, Alfio Tedesco and George 
Cehanovsky, separately and in various 
formations, went sprightly vy 
their paces, attended wholeheartedly by 
the orchestra and gusty chorus. 


HILE many of its songbirds have 

taken flings at the microphone, 
Metropolitan Opera Company as such 
has still to actuate a loudspeaker. Yet 
this same ostracized contraption re- 
cently resounded in its classic audi- 
torium. The libretto of Johnny spielt 
auf, which had its American premiére 


SELECTED BROADCASTS 


Jazz Gets the Small End—The Radio Critic’s Lament— 


These Times of the Day, Gong Gong! 
Reviewed by David Sandow 


recently, calls for a radio reproducer, 
among other modernisms. The voice 
of one of the principals and the blar- 
ing of a jazz band, stationed off stage, 
were picked up by a microphone, passed 
through an amplifier and fed to the 
loudspeaker. Thus, to paraphrase once 
more, it seems that if the Metropoli- 
tan will not go to broadcasting, broad- 
casting will come to the Metropolitan. 


“W HEN the gong strikes it will 
be exactly .... ” Those 
who feel (and who doesn’t?) the 
absurdity with which the broadcasters 
encumber the rite of giving the time 
of day would have appreciated Milton 
Cross’s simple “It is now 11 o'clock, 
ladies and gentlemen” offered recently. 


T= production phase of radio—- 
we refer to programs and not re- 
ceiving sets—has sprouted to such pro- 
portions as to require bureaus and or- 
ganizations for its management. 

N. B. C. recognized this need not so 
long ago by establishing the National 
Broadcasting and Concert Bureau, with 
George Engles as its head, and it has 
been doing a thriving business ever 
since. And now the Columbia Broad- 
casting System has formed the Colum- 
bia Artists’ Bureau, which it is ex- 
pected will function in like manner for 
that chain of stations. C. M. Bosworth, 
formerly of WOR’s announcer staff, 
has been placed at the head of the Co- 


lumbia tributary. 





Tus "Tourn 


Sunday, February 3 


{ National Artist’s Hour; concert pro- 
gram. NBC System; 1 p. m. 

{ The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Wagner program 
with Richard Crooks and Florence 
Austral as soloists. Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor. (Postponed Jan. 27 broadcast). 
WOR;; 3 p. m. 

{| Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Liad- 
off’s The Enchanted Lake and numbers 
by Grieg and Haydn by the United 
Symphony Orchestra. CBS; 3 p. m. 

{| Chicago Symphony Orchestra in pro- 
gram of Saint-Saens, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Chabrier and Grieg. Frederick 
Stock, conductor. Midwest NBC Sys- 
tem; 6 p. m. 


{ Sigmund Spaeth and the International 
Singers continue the Old Company’s 
educational series with “Serenades Our 
Fathers Sang.” NBC System; 7 p. m. 


§ At the Baldwin, a new series fea- 
turing piano and other music, presents 
its opening broadcast with Maria Car- 
reras, pianist; Sascha Jacobsen, violin- 
ist, and the Baldwin Singers. NBC 
System; 7:30 p. m. 

| Richard Bonelli and Alice Mock, 
baritone and soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, in arias and 
songs. Atwater Kent Hour. NBC 
System; 9:15 p. m. 


Monday, February ¢ 


§ Artist recital over WBAL; 7 p. m. 

{| Schubert, Paganini, Gounod, Mozart 
and Moszkowski numbers by string 
quartet and vocalists. The Music 
Room, CBS; 8 p. m. 

§ Eleanor Painter, soprano, soloist in 
Vitaphone Jubilee Hour. CBS; 9:30 
p. m. 

| National Grand Opera Company sings 
De Leone’s Aglala over the NBC Sys- 
tem; 11 p.m. 


Tuesday, February & 

§ Stromberg-Carlson Hour. 
by male quartet and others. 
tem; 8 p. m. 

{ Paul Whiteman and his band in Old 
Gold Hour debut program. CBS; 9 
p. m. 


Program 


NBC Sys- 


{ Operatic and concert music in the 
Voice of Columbia program; CBS; 10 
p. m. 


{ Offenbach, Lacome, Strauss and other 


composers in the Slumber Hour. NBC; 
IT p. m. 


OF THE Diat 


Wednesday, February 6 


{ La Touraine concert orchestra in di- 
versified program. NBC System; 7:30 


p. m. 

{/ Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, in 
Paderewski program. NBC System; 
7:35 p. m. 

| The incident which inspired Pagliacci 
will be dramatized in the Musical Epi- 
sode period. CBS; 8 p. m. 

| Excerpts from La Gioconda, Lakme, 
Der Freischutz, Fidelio and Romeo and 
Juliette will be sung by The Continen- 


tals. NBC System; 10 p. m. 
§ Concert program by the Kolster 
Symphony Orchestra. CBS; 10 p. m. 


{ Handel, Gluck, Bach, Hadyn, Wag- 
ner and Schubert music in the Slumber 
Hour. NBC System; 11 p. m. 


Thursday, February 7 


{ Rossini’s The Barber of Seville by 
the United Opera Company. CBS; 8 
p. m. 

{| New Seiberling series featuring large 
symphony orchestra and soloists pre- 
sents in its opening program numbers 
by Wagner, Raff, Saint-Sanes, Bur- 
leigh and others. NBC System; 9 p. m. 
§ Sonora Hour. Program by record- 
ing artists. CBS; 9:30 p. m. 

{ Bamberger Little Symphony, with 
Julia Timer, soprano soloist, presents 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, the Prelude 
to and Love Death from Tristan and 
Isolde, songs by Debussy and Liszt and 
other numbers. WOR; 10 p. m. 

{ The Sixteen Singers, a double mixed 
octet, with string orchestra, in varied 
program. NBC System; 10 p. m. 


Friday, February 8 


{ Walter Damrosch’s RCS Educational 
Hour. First half, “Kettle Drums and 
Cymbals,”. Soderman, Berlioz and Wag- 
ner. Second half, “Trombone and 
Tuba,” Glazounoff and Wagner. NBC 
System; 11 a. m. 

{ The Russian Imperial Quartet, De- 
vora Nadworney, contralto; Lucia 
Chagnon, soprano; Gerogia Price, 
Harpist, and the National Concert Or- 
chestra in the National Broadcasting 
atid Concert Bureau’s musicale. NBC 
System; 10 p. m. 


Saturday, February 9 


§ New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra children’s concert with Er- 
nest Schelling conducting, and Nina 
Kochetz as soloist. WOR; 11 a. m. 

{ The Goldman Band in concert pro- 
gram over the. NBC System; 8 p. m. 








Evening Program Chosen 
for Dial Turners 


5 HE following program is 
} suggested to dial turners for 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 6: 
7:35, Lolita Cabrera Gains- 
borg; NBC System. 
8:00, Musical Episodes; CBS. 
10:00, The Continentals; NBC 
System. 














EATRICE HARRISON, English 

‘cellist, whose manifestations out- 
side her native cottage have lured 
nightingales to form an appreciative 
audience, and who invited listeners per- 
sonally to witness this phenomenon, did 
her tidiest in last Sunday’s Atwater 
Kent Hour. No nightingale, by any 
stretch of the imagination, am I, but 
thoroughly relished her contributions. 
Mary Lewis, Flo Ziegfeld’s ambassad- 
ress to the Metropolitan Opera, strug- 
gled through sun-dry vocal bits. 


F you see it in The Turn of the Dial, 
it’s so providing no last- 
minute cancellations are made. Realiz- 
ing (and flattering ourselves) that cer- 
tain readers trustfully abide by the 
Dial for broadcast guidance, this little 
note is penned to explain apparently 
incorrect advice lately lurking in the 
Dial’s gyrations. 





PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
TO GIVE CHEMINEAU 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany announces the first performance 
in that city of Le Chemineau, by 
Xavier Leroux, on Feb. 7. The pro- 
duction will be in French, with Georges 
Baklanoff in the title role. Others in 
the cast are to be Irene Williams, Marie 
Zara, Maybelle Marston, Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi, Herbert Gould, Albert Mahler 
and Reinhold Schmidt. Special scenery 
is being painted by Otto Bauer. 

Carmen will be sung in French on 
Feb. 21. The name part will be taken 
by Marguerite Namara. Irene Wil- 
liams will impersonate Micaela, and 
Elizabeth Harrison and Maybelle rs- 
ton are to have the parts of Frasquita 
and Mercedes. Paul Althouse is cast 
as Don Jose, and Georges Baklanoff 


will be the Escamillo. Other are 
to be taken by Albert Mahler, Reinhold 
Schmidt and Clarence Reinert. The 


ballet will be under the direction of 
Alexandre Gavriloff. 

Alexander Smallens will conduct 
these operas, with fifty-five members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
pit. Karl Schroeder has charge of the 
stage direction. 





Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles 


W. A. CLARK, JR., Founder 
GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, Conductor 
Spring tour through the 
Northwest starting 
April 29, 1929 
Tour Manager: 

GEORGE LESLIE SMITH 
424 Auditorium Building 
Les Angeles 
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G. Ricordi. 


ILAN, Jan. 3.—A large part of 


to a great extent, also that of the oper- 
atic stage throughout the world, is di- 
rected by the publishing house of 
G. Ricordi. Its 
mercjal affairs are at present in the 
hands of two men: Commandatore 
Carlo Clausetti and Commandatore 
Valcarenghi. 

The latter occupies himself with 
financial matters, while the former 
watches over all artistic considerations. 
Commodatore Clausetti was for a lon 
time director of the Naples branch o 
this firm, but he has been in Milan now 
for fifteen years, and ten years ago 
succeeded Tito Ricordi in the director- 
ship. 
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he to speak with authority on the pres- 
ent state of Italian music. In an in- 





me many bits of information. 








the musical activity of Italy, and 


artistic and com- 


No one is in a better position than 


terview which I had with him he gave 
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T HEY who play 


By Federico Candida 


“There is little I can say about 
novelties for the theatre that are be- 
ing prepared by our composers,” he 
said. “Zandonai, after his Giulano, 
went to Stockholm in company with the 
librettist, Rossato, to reach an agree- 
ment with Selma Lagerlof, upon one 
of whose stories his Cavialiere di Ekebu 
was based. Zandonai and the librettist 
were to make certain changes in the 
work, preparatory to its presentation 
in Stockholm. 

“Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli has been 
announced to write a ballet, in the 
style of the Directoire period, on a 
scenario by Giuseppe Adami, for pro- 
duction at La Scala. We are awaiting 
Franco Vittadini’s new opera La Sa- 
gredo on a libretto by Adami. The lat- 
ter may be the librettist for Italo Mon- 
temezzi in a new work on a Venetian 
subject. We are also to hear the Bis- 
betica Domata of the Neapolitan com- 
poser, Mario Persico, already familiar 
to audiences of the San Carlo in 
Naples. 

“There is little else in the way of 
operatic news. The success of Fra 
Gherardo has focused attention on 
Ildebrando Pizzetti. Besides perform- 
ances in New York and Buenos Aires 
it was listed to be produced in Bologna. 
Debora e Jaele was to be heard in Rome 
and Turin, and perhaps in Parma, 
birthplace of the composer.” 


A Suite by Respighi 


“And what instrumental novelties 
are the younger composers preparing 
for us?” I asked. 

“After the Trittico Botticelliano 
which we have heard in Milan at the 
Teatro dell’Esposizione, Ottorino 
Respighi has composed a suite for small 
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orchestra, made up of ancient music, 
adapted, orchestrated. 
This music includes a Prelude of Pas- 
uini (1637-1710)," Colomba tolta, of 
allot (1670), Gallina of Rameau 
(1683-1768), 'Usignolo, by an unknown 
nat age (16..) and the Cuceu of 
uini (1683). 
en Respighi is to finish his Feste 
Romane, an orchestral suite like the 
famous Pines Fountains. His 
latest tribute to the Eternal City i 
awaited with intense interest. om- 
masini is likewise at work on a suite, 
Sanoeed of Prelude, Fanfare and 


Doesn't it seem to you that the 
marked orientation of the younger com- 
posers toward symphonic music corre- 
sponds to a crisis in singing and a 
scarcity of good voices?” I asked. 

“I don’t deny that an extraordinary 
dearth of singers is a real danger to the 
operatic stage, both in Italy and abroad,” 
he replied. “But in these circumstances 
we Italians can still console ourselves, 
as we are still much more fortunate 
than any other nation. The greatest 
theatres of the world still come to us 
for their vocal material. In America 
and in Europe opera houses cannot get 
along without Italian singers. At any 
ent there is an all Italian company in 
Australia, financed by Mr. Williamson, 
and by Tait. In the Scotto 
Company in Buenos Aires every mem- 
ber is Italian. In the traveling oper- 
atic company which is visiting Zurich, 
Basel, Berne, Heidelberg, Cologne there 
is not one singer who is not Italian. 
So we ought not to complain. Perhaps 
the day of vocal plenty will return. 
Let us await it with confidence, and 
not with pessimism. Moreover, the eld 
repertoire does not die even when sing- 
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the 


Music Box 


of the 


World 


In Which We Learn the Who, How and Why 
of the So-called Despotism of the Ricordi 


ers are scarce. Do you wish a proof 
of this? In Germany, home of _ Wag- 
ner and Strauss, there is a renaissance 
of Verdi. No, I’m not speaking of 
Otello, of Falstaff and the other popu- 
lar operas of Verdi. It is Luisa Miller, 
I Masnadieri, Macbeth that are retur- 
ing to favor after a visit to oblivion. 
They announced a revival of Simon 
Boccanegra in Germany. This Verdi 
renaissance was started by the perform- 
ance a few years ago of La Forza del 
Destino, as revised by Franz Werfel, 
author of the noted novel on Verdi.” 


Puccini Popularity 


“And Aa are Do most "eal 
operas of Europe a merica 

“Those of Pucci i i 
Boheme, Tosca, Madama Butterfly.” 

“Even Butterfly? and to think that 
La Scala wanted to drop it in 1906.” 

tore Clausetti pointed out 
to me a frame which hangs over his 
desk, in which are some words of 
Puccini, written the morning after the 
first performance: “The public gave 
Butterfly a bad reception, but my 
artistic conscience is calm.” 

“And who is the most popular of the 
younger composers?” 

“Zandonai. His Giulano has been 
billed at Trent, Mantau, Bologna, 
Pesarp as well as in Rome and Naples. 
There may be a revival of Conchita, 
and Francesca da Rimini has become 
a part of the standard repertive.” 

“Tell me, what is the House of 
Ricordi preparing in the way of cul- 
tural or educational publications?” 

“We are probably going to begin, in 
the near future, the Istituzion dei Monu- 


menti dell’arte musicale italiana, a series 
of large volumes reviewing the his- 
tory of Italian music and embodying 
the researches of the leading musico- 
logists of the day. 

“The first volume will contain the 
least known music of the Venetians, 
beginning with the Gabrieli, uncle and 





Tito di Gio. Ricordi 


nephew. It will be a tremendous col- 
lection which we shall start, and those 
who come after us will continue. And 
thus it will not be said that in the 
matter of musical archeology we remain 


behind the Germans. 

“Our firm continues along the old 
paths, and one publication follows an- 
other. Our present catalogue num- 
bers over 121, publications.” 


Legendary Stories 


“If I am not being indiscreet, will 
you answer another question? Thirty 
years ago ‘the publisher’s power over 
theatres, in the matter of repertoire, 
personnel and in everything else, was 
absolute. Are conditions different to- 
day ?” 

“No such power was ever exercised 
by the House of Ricordi. All those 
stories are legends. There is a story, 
as you know, to the effect that we sup- 
ressed the work of poor Catalani, 

ing it locked up in a dark corner. 
Nothing could be more false. The story 
goes that we kept it until our contract 
with the composer, calling for payment 
to him, would have run out. Abso- 
lutely false. We were forced to hold 
his -work in reserve, solely because the 
public was out of sympathy with his 
rather fantastic, melancholy and pessi- 
mistic music. The times were differ- 
ent in those days. When the times 
changed, Wally and Loreley found their 
way into the operatic repertoire. No 
one was happier than we when another 
composer became, with Toscanini’s aid, 
a permanent contributor to the national 
repertoire. 

_“As for specifying the singers for a 
given opera, especially for a new opera 
by a great composer, the fact cannot 
be denied. But we always act in per- 
fect accord with the composer, 
solely in the interest of the best possi- 








voneeaennione 


The (LAR of RAVINIA 


Being An Interview with Louis Eckstein 


of New York’s cathedrals of com- 

merce, Louis Eckstein sat at his 
desk on a recent Saturday afternoon, 
long after most of his staff had closed 
their business week and had left on 
pleasure bent. With the end of his 
notable ten week season of grand opera 
at Ravina, Ill., a comparatively short 
time past, he waived what must be the 
right of an impresario to feel weary 
and in need of rest, and, with the effi- 
ciency and foresight characteristic of 
a successful director of great enter- 
prise, he was busy executing plans for 
the 1929 season. 


“In October I began arranging con- 
tracts with my artists,” he said. “Un- 
til March, I am back and forth be- 
tween Chicago and New York. Then 
it is necessary to return to Chicago in 
preparation for the opening of Ravinia 
opera in June. I can’t give out infor- 
mation concerning these contracts, of 
course, nor can I announce names and 
definite plans until much later in the 
season.” 

Because the news of his arrival from 
Chicago crept into the papers, Mr. 
Eckstein was distressed to find himself 
besieged with requests for auditions, in- 


|: an office situated high up in one 


on the Ways of Opera 
By Dorothy Crowthers 


terviews, appointments and what not. 

But there is no necessity for audi- 
tions. Mr. Eckstein makes very little 
change in the personnel of his Opera 
Company each year. He is well aware 
of the artists he wishes to obtain and 
is familiar with their work. Should 
there be a singer unknown to him, he 
is informed by those in a position to 
understand his requirements and a hear- 
ing is arranged privately. There are 
no formal auditions such as those he 
used to hold in Town Hall. 


ERE as in Chicago, an atmosphere 
of dignity and good taste per- 
vades his offices. Two etchings of Ra- 
vinia and the original paintings of illus- 
trations used in the Red Book Maga- 
zine (of which he is president), adorn 
the walls and there is additional warmth 
of color in the rich-hued rugs. In a 
friendly talk not intended to be in the 
nature of an interview, several matters 
were discussed which seem too valu- 
able informatively to let pass without 
comment, even at the risk of incurring 
the displeasure of this unostentatious 
gentleman. 
“Our needs at Ravinia differ from 
those in larger opera houses,” he ex- 
plained, a propos of the qualifications 


a singer must have to meet with suc- 
cess there. “Because of the intimacy 
of the theatre, the artists must be more 
than singers. They must be able to 
act, since every expression is discern- 
ible and every gesture telling. But in 
addition, they must be attractive in ap- 
pearance. There is no distance to help 
the illusion; the artists must in them- 
selves at once create the illusion with 
are of figure and charm of person- 
ality.” 

This, indeed, is one of the secrets of 
the satisfaction felt at Ravinia. The 
leading roles are convincingly taken by 
interpreters who look and act the part, 
thanks to the judicious foresight of Mr. 
Eckstein, thus relieving auditors of the 
necessity for overstraining the imagina- 
tion! Combinations familiar to Ravinia 
audiences, such as Lucrezia Bori and 
Edward Johnson, Elisabeth Rethberg 
and Giovanni Martinelli, Yvonne Gall 
and Mario Chamlee, cannot but delight 
both eye and ear, which, after all, is the 
real purpose of grand opera. 

“Then, too, the singers are frequent- 
ly seen about the grounds of the 
Ravinia estate,” added Mr. Eckstein. 
“It is dangerous to meet one’s operatic 
heroes and heroines off the stage, unless 
they are equally alluring without the 





Guilio Ricordi 


ble performance of the work in ques- 
tion. 

“We exercised this privilege particu- 
larly when the extraordinary artists 
we used to know were still alive—they 
who contributed so much towards a 
perfect performance. It would have 
been strange if we had confided the 
role of Otello to a second-rate tenor 
while Tamagno was still alive. If the 
Metropolitan, for example, were to 
confide the Fra Gherardo to those un- 
suited to the music Ricordi’s hands 
would not be tied, I can assure you. 

“But the stories of our unlimited 
power are legends and nothing but 
legends, put in circulation by malicious, 
disappointed, envious persons.” 
the cast, won instant acclaim and drew 
such throngs that it was necessary to 
give more repetitions of it than is my 
custom with most works.” 





aid of make-up and footlights.” 

Refuting the pessimism of those who 
question the future of opera, he re- 
marked, “There has been a decided 
forward impetus in opera of late, due to 
the fact that. the younger generation 
is taking a new and lively interest in 
it. It is my observation at Ravinia 
that more and more young people are 
in attendance. It is they who make 
the modern operas popular. 


WF. Italian ~ the o~_ 
style of singing, appeals more to t 
veteran opera goers. They cherish the 
well-loved melodies of Lucia, Trovatore, 
Rigoletto, for instance. The younger 
generation prefer the more modern 
works, the more dramatic stories. 
After all, many of these were famous 
plays before a composer made them 
into lyric dramas. 


“What young fancy can fail to be 
caught by Sardou’s play of Tosca, by 
David Belasco’s play of Mme. Butter- 
fly, by Benelli’s Love of Three Kings 
ar by Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet? 
They are effective theatre in them- 
selves and set to music in the modern 
manner, the drama is thereby height- 
ened. What romantic young heart can 
resist the appeal of Abbé Prevost’s 
Manon Lescaut or of Miirger’s Vie de 
Bohéme? These and other similar 
operas are the ones drawing the fresh 
= + jaan of youth into the operatic 
old. 


“Although I have sensed it for some 
time, it was forcibly impressed upon 
me last summer with the extraordinary 
success of Marouf: This is modern 
music of the French school, not at all 
familiar to American audiences, but 
the story, a sort of Arabian Nights, 
won instant acclaim. 


Mr. Eckstein does not mean by this 
that only operas of dramatic signifi- 
cance may hope to enjoy a long and 
prosperous life. “The star system is 
still very much in existence and will 
continue to be,” he claims. “People 
will always flock to hear certain artists, 
no matter what the vehicle for their 
art. This is, of course, just as true of 
the theatre. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Czar of Ravinia 


(Continued from page 29) 


“lf a play comes to town with Dolly 
Doolittle in the leading réle, no one 
might be moved to go to see it even if 
it were a fairly good play, but with 
Ethel Barrymore her admirers 
will be enticed, no matter what the 
merit of the piece.” 


Why Cuts Are Made 


HE subjects of making cuts in 

opera arose. At Ravinia, scenes 
are occasionally omitted from certain 
productions. “The erroneous impres- 
sion seems to prevail, that we make 
ruthless cuts in many works,” declared 
Mr. Eckstein. “There are only about 
four thus affected: Lohengrin, Aida, 
Carmen and Manon. We are not try- 
ing to take artistic liberties in doing 
this. We are guided by the exigencies 
of the case. 

“First of all, we cannot brgin our 
performances early on account of long 
summer days with a late sun whose 
low rays penetrate to the stage of our 
woodland opera house, playing havoc 
with scenic lighting and 4 oo FR We 
must therefore wait for the dusk at 
8:30. Then, a peculiar though attrac- 
tive feature of Ravinia is the exodus 
during one or two intermissions of 
practically the entire audience. They 
like to gather under the trees for a 
chat or a smoke and they feel there is 
always the chance of seeing Bori or 
Martinelli or another of the favorites 
who might be about the grounds. After 
the bugle sounds for the next act, it 
requires time for 1,450 persons to get 
back to their seats.” Incidentally, the 
trumpeter has a delightful way of us- 
ing one of the motives or bits of melody 
from the opera of the evening, as his 
summons. 

“Finally,” added Mr. Eckstein, “on 
account of Ravinia’s distance from 
Chicago,—an hour’s ride by electric 
train—our last act curtain must de- 
scend before eleven or the portion of 
our audience from the city will not 
reach their homes until well after mid- 
night. That is too late for business 
men. This is our problem and our 
reason for making judicious cuts in the 
few works which are over long.” 

If a personal opinion may be in- 
truded, it seemed to one observer last 
summer, that the artistic. value of the 
operas thus runed was in no way im- 
paired. Rather, in most cases, it vivi- 
fied the drama by accelerating it. 

The Opera House in the Woods is 
boarded up for the winter and en- 
shrouded in a thick mantle of snow and 
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ice, its owner describes, but activities 
are very much in progress under his 
direction, preparing for the coming sea- 
son. 

“June is not far off,” says the one 
whose thoughts must dwell upon plans 
for the summer months, and there is 

lenty to keep him busy until then. 
Gucsloned about his method of pro- 
cedure, he claims to decide first upon 
the leading artists he wishes to engage. 
“Around them I then arrange my reper- 
toire,” he said. “I would not, for in- 
stance, consider giving Aida without a 
fine Radames, nor Trovatore without 
a notable Leonora. In fact there are 
some operas the enjoyment of which 
depends entirely upon the artists who 
vitalize them.” 

Four or five productions,—novelties 
and revivals—are added to each sea- 
son list, which includes approximately 
thirty-five operas in ten weeks. The 
1929 announcement will, when issued, 
contain interesting information regard- 
ing new works to be presented. Con- 
tracts have already been signed with 
the leading artists to appear, every one 
of whom is a popular favorite. 

At this time of year, Mr. Eckstein 
has obtained sufficient perspective on 
the difficulties encountered with artistic 
temperaments to view past situations 
with a sense of humor. The inside 
story of operatic management makes 
one wonder how an impresario can be 
other than a cynic. Yet Mr. Eckstein 
emphasizes the good in every artist and 
excuses temperamental fluctuations. 

Not only must he hold the reins of 
the enterprise and drive it successfully, 
which in itself is a tremendous task, but 
he is called upon to act in a variety of 
other capacities, not the least of which 
is smoothing out differences between 
singers which sometimes arise and 
which have occasionally threatened to 
completely halt an opera in perform- 
ance. Infinite tolerance, tact, restraint 
and patience are required, admits Mr. 
Eckstein. “We cannot afford to be in- 
dependent as there are not so many 
artists to fill a temporary gap as at the 
Metropolitan. It takes a lot out of 
me, but I am willing to play the game 
for the sake of artistic achievement.” 
And, it might be added by the initiated, 
with such a presiding genius Ravinia’s 
artistic achievements are of the high- 
est. 





CLEVELAND PROGRAMS 


CLEVELAND.—The third afternoon pro- 
gram of the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
given Jan. 21, consisted of contributions 
by Isobel Boldon, soprano; Dr. Her- 
bert Riemenschneider, baritone, and 
Eunice Kadel, pianist. Edgar Bowman, 
a pupil of Rudolph Ganz, spoke on 
Early Church Music before the Women 
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FH/ onegger 


(onducts 


Boston Symphony 


And the Bostonians, Coming to Wonder, 
Stay to Give High Praise 


By Elizabeth Y. Gilbert 


OSTON, Jan. 30—An athletic 

looking and energetic-faced young 
man, Arthur Honegger, stepped mto 
Symphony Hall and up to Serge 
Koussevitzky’s conductor’s stand on 
Jan. 11 and 12, to conduct a program 
of his own works with the Boston Sym- 
phony. 

Six out of eight works were given 
their premiéres with the orchestra. 
These were: Chant de Nigamon, 
Prayer from the opera Judith, Three 
songs from La Petite Siréne for strings 
and voice, Pastorale d‘Eté, Rugby,— 
Orchestral Movement,—and the Con- 
certina for piano and orchestra, which 
the Boston Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler 
conductor, played last year with Pau- 
line Danforth as pianist. The other 
two were Horace Victorieux, a mimed 
symphony; and Pacific 231. Andrée 
Vaurabourg, Honegger’s wife, was 
soloist in the Concertina and Cobina 
Wright the singer. A colossal program, 
meat for the reviewer and sauce for the 
Boston .gander. 


Correcting False Impressions 


But Honegger, besides establishing 
new and favorable impressions with his 
orchestral vision, his versatility, and 
that freedom from Stravinsky’s influ- 
ence which too many moderns cannot 
resist, made it known that he was more 
than an eccentric member of Les Six 
who had nothing better to do than 
write program music for a locomotive. 
The concert was of great value in wip- 
ing out such erroneous impressions as 
Boston’s conservative gullability seems 
to devour. 

Cobina Wright’s voice, though sweet, 
was too thin and small to put across 
effectively the strange Chant de Niga- 
mon, an American Indian episode with 
burnings and scalpings in the argu- 
ment of the score, and her voice had 
not depth enough to express the earn- 
estness of the Praper of Judith. from 
the opera of that name, which was 
heard by Bostonians at the Chicago 
Company’s performance last year. The 
Song of the Siren, Berceuse, and the 
Song of the Pear, being fantastic and 
whimsical, with a Ravelian use of 
strings, were more in her scope. 

Until Honegger played his Pastorale 
d’Eté, there was slight hint of that 
greatness which his reputation would 
indicate and which the works which 
came later on more than suggested. 
Light and romantic, this is truly pas- 
toral—flowing brooks by the flute and 
daisies by the strings. An excellent use 
of the woodwinds serves as a substi- 
tute for that percussion to which some 
of Honegger’s colleagues resort in order 
to startle the audience. 

The Horace Victorieux was the most 
dramatic work, at least programatic- 
ally. It concerns itself with the Three 
Horatii and Three Curatii who were 
chosen to decide the strife between the 
Romans and the Albans. As _ in 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, there are 
fanfares (more nervous here), lamenta- 
tions, and murders, but this symphony 
lacks conviction when not mimed as 
originally intended. 


Rugged Rugby 


Rugby, an orchestral movement in- 
spired by a football game, was un- 
doubtedly the most looked forward to 
work on the program. Although in 
the same class as the Pacific, in that 


it is program music of impressions, de- 
livered by cumulative orchestral com- 
pactness, Rugby is musically separated 
and on a much higher plane that Pacfic, 
by reason of its spontateity, as con- 
trasted with the former’s labored (not 
only on the part of the locomotive) 
efforts. It is music with an exciting 
tempo and a rugged healthiness, the best 
sign yet from Honegger. 

But what captured the audien¢e was 
the Concertina and Mme. Honegger’s 
understanding of her husband’s syco- 
pative tendencies. The ‘last movement, 
of decided “blucs” flavor though not 
jazzy, delighted the audience. Honegger 
does not believe thaf European-born 
musicians can write, or play jazz. 
Where his music is, not gay and not 
thunderous, it has a lucid design, as 
in the Concertina. 

Pacific closed this 
program. 


Arbos Awakes 
Boston Fire 


Conducts Orchestra in 
Joyous Concert 


history-making 





Boston, Jan. 30.—Twenty-five years 
ago Enrique Fernandez Arbos was con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

On Jan. 18 and 19, he returned as 
guest conductor. The majority of the 
colorful works he performed were nat- 
urally Spanish. Two of them, Hallfter’s 
Sinfonietta in D, a musical adventure 
of spontaneous charm, and Albeniz’s 
Suite, Iberia (arranged for orchestra 
by Arbos) were given in Boston for the 
first time. 


Changing the Complexion 


Mr. Arbos changed the complexion 
of Serge Koussevitzky’s superb orches- 
tra more completely than any guest con- 
ductor we can remember. The mu- 
sicians’ responses were keen and spon- 
taneous, the distinct colors of the vari- 
ous groups were striking even in the 
most contrapuntal passages, and the 
players were obedient to Mr. Arbos’ 
every gesture with an admirable readi- 
ness. 


Magnetism 


This man must have what is called 
a magnetic personality. His joyous in- 
terpretation of the Meistersinger Pre- 
lude alone was the most apropos we 
have heard in a long time. Castanets 
and tambourines from Ravel’s Albora- 
da del Grazioso, Turina’s La Procession 
del Rocio, and De Falla’s Three Dances 
from The Three Cornered Hat, were 
incentives for a gaily enthusiastic mood 
and much body-lilting from the au- 
dience. 

Hallfter shows an originality in his 
Sinfonietta and a mature use of the 
orchestra, that redeems our opinion of 
a good part of the younger musical gen- 
eration. Hallfter does not rely upon 
bizzarities and hesitations, but employs 
them as a background for his melodic 
content. What is equally striking about 
this Sinfonietta is its orderly design. 

Evizasetn N. Grvsert. 
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First Rigoletto 
RR GOLET TO at the Metropolitan 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 23, was 
presented with a cast headed by Galli- 
Curci as Gilda, Mr. de Luca, Rigo- 
letto and Lauri-Volpi as the Duke of 
Mantua. 

The per formance as a whole lacked 
spontaneity and interest. Mme. Galli- 
Curci was not in good form and sang 
frequently off pitch as is sometimes her 
wont. Her stacatto work was good, 
but there was little of carrying power 
to medium and lower voiced legato. 

Messrs. Lauri-Volpi and de Luca 
were both in excellent voice and did 
much to redeem the presentation, too, 
with their histroinic ability. Included 
also were especially Leon Rothier, 
Marion Telva, Pauline Falco, Paolo 
Ananian and Giordano Paltrinier. Mr. 
Bamboshek conducted. 


J. M. D. 


Sym phonic Singers 

HY it has not occurred to some- 

one long ago that the success of 
the English Singers might be duplicated 
by a similar group which would not 
confine its endeavors to the music of 
one nation is still a mystery. But 
there is cause for rejoicing that it has, 
at last, occurred to someone. Lillie 
Sang Collins, who has trained the Sym- 
phonic Singers, heard in debut at the 
John Golden Theatre, Sunday evening, 
Jan. 20, has found an_ excellently 
blended group of singers, a group of 
musical sensitivity and rare flexibility, 
and started them off with a program 
containing more really worth while 
music than six soloists would ordi- 
narily have sung in as many recitals. 


With a single exception, all the music 
on this first program was a cappella. 
It was drawn from the German nine- 
teenth century, the French and Italian 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in 
one instance from the year 1350, and 
from contemporary composers. In all 
but two instances it was sung in the 
original language, and with delightfully 
clear diction. A true stylistic discrimi- 
nation, evident enthusiasm and ample 
vocal gifts are the blessings of this 
organization. It must also be stated 
that intonation is, so far, their curse. 
But further experieu.e in singing to- 
gether will doubtless remove this blem- 
ish, and meanwhile they furnish those 
who listen with an evening of extra- 
ordinarily beautiful music more than 
adequately sung. A.M 


\ 
Cavalleria Again 

TS inexorable fate that requires of 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza one substitution, 

at least, in every evening’s entertain- 

ment, passed over the stage and took 

Mr. Bellezza to bed, Monday evening, 


Jan. 21, leaving Mr. Bamboschek to 
conduct the Italian twins. Mmes. 
Jeritza, Bourskaya and Falco and 
Messrs. Tokatyan and Basiola sang 


Cavalleria Rusticana. Nanette Guil- 
ford and Messrs. Johnson, Ruffo, Bada 
and Marshall were the protagonists in 
I Pagliacci. There was a good sized 
and appreciative audience. » 

\ As 


Marion Callam 
ARION CALLAM, _ soprano, 
gave a recital in Steinway Hall, 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 23. Her 
program ranged from Weckerlin ar- 
rangements to the usual American mis- 
cellany. Her third group was made up 
from Herbert Hughes’ parodies, “Nur- 
sery Rhymes Reset,” for which the 
composer has compiled the music of 
various composers. Miss Callam has 
the personal charm and histrionic talent 
to delight an audience like that which 
greeted her. 
P. A. 


Germans’ Season Closes 

HE New York season of the Ger- 

man Grand Opera Company came 
to a close with the Gétterdammerung 
of Tuesday evening, Jan. 22. The per- 
formance, announced for four o'clock, 
did not get under way until after five- 
thirty. 


Willy Zilken was a routined, rather 
dry voiced Siegfried, Hildegard Bartz 
a youthful and inexperienced Gutrune, 
Franz Egenieff a capable Gunther, 
Werner Kius the Alberich, and Edna 
Zahm, Ruth Mclivaine, Maura Can- 
ning, ’ Arabelle Merrifield, and Merran 
Reader the Norns and Rhinemaidens. 
Sonia Sharnova’s excellent and well- 
used mezzo soprano was agreeable, but 
the Waltraute music is more impres- 
sive when sung by a contralto. Karl 
Braun’s full voiced Hagen was duly 
crafty and sinister. Except in his 
declamatory scene on the rock over- 
looking the Rhine, when he is teasing 
the Rhinemaidens, he sang his part 
musically. 

The innumerable curtains left no 
doubt that the audience recognized Jo- 
hanna Gadski as the star of the cast. 
Her Briinnhilde gained by discarding 
the tentative reserve noticeable in the 
second act of the preceding perform- 
ance of Die Walkiire. Her voice re- 
tains a great part of its incandescence, 
its pulsating life, its smooth, even, 
warm, rounded tones, and its brilliance ; 
occasionally the top tones were some- 
what strident and flat, but often they 
were ringing and true. Mme. Gadski’s 
Briinnhilde appeals by its humanity and 
nobility expressed with a rare sim- 
plicity. Her gestures were few, and al- 
ways statuesque and graceful; the elo- 
quent utterance of her music preserved 
great traditions. The immolation scene 
gave a real thrill. 


Dr. Walter Rabl led the orchestra, 
which has improved considerably in its 
playing since the beginning of the cycle. 
The Rhinemaidens did a tremendous lot 
of awkward gyrating which but little 
suggested their swimming about in the 
Rhine. The immolation was poorly 
staged, and the curious green spot of- 
fered as a burning Walhalla was per- 
fectly ludicrous—it was neither real- 
istic nor suggestive to the imagination. 

A.. P.. D. 


Jascha Heifetz Plays 

TS usual capacity audience, with 

several hundred seated on the stage, 
greeted Jascha Heifetz at his recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 26. He began 
his three-part program with the Loca- 
telli Sonata in F minor; his own ar- 
rangements of a Vivaldi Larghetto and 
Rameau’s Rigaudon; a Bach-Kreider 
Prelude and Canperin’s Les Petits 
Moulins a Vent, arranged by Press, 
which provided a fine medium for him 
to display his marvelous spiceato. It 
had to be repeated. In part two, the 
technical intricacies of Ernst’s concerto 
were tossed off in brilliant fashion, yet 
with his customary imperturbability. 
Numbers by Ravel, Gaubert, Milhaud, 
J. Achron, Godowsky and Novacek 
concluded his printed list. Of these, 
Godowsky’s Waltz and Novacek’s Per- 
petuum Mobile were redemanded, the 
latter disclosing as scintillating a bit 
of virtuosity as one can _ possibly 
imagine. Worshipers flocked toward 
the stage to hear more and they were 
generously accommodated. 

G. F. B. 


Emily Roosevelt 
MILY ROOSEVELT bids fair to 
uphold the family name in the halls. 
of song. In her Steinway Hall recital 
of Friday evening, Jan. 25, she sang 
an aria from Handel’s Agrippina, 
(Continued on page 33) 
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ames and What Their i Are Doing 


Elly Ney, pianist, is returning from 
Europe and will arrive in New York 
Feb. 4. Her first appearance will be in 
Boston, Feb. 12, after which she will 
appear in New York as soloist with the 
People’s Symphony, Feb. 16. Mme. 
Ney will tour the country, going as far 
as the Pacific Coast. 

* * * 

Warren Case will give a piano recital 
Monday, Feb. 4, at the David Mannes 
Music School, New York. This is to 
be the first of a series of three faculty 
recitals. 

** * 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, pres- 
ident of the Rubinstein Club, announces 
a change of date for the second evening 
choral concert of the society. This will 
be held Tuesday evening, Feb. 19. 


* * * 


Rudolph Gruen will give a New York 
piano recital in Town Hall March 7. 
. * * 


Grace Kerns will appear as soloist 
at the chorus concert April 10 at Port- 
land, Me., sponsored by the newly in- 
augurated Community Concert Course. 

x * * 


Allen Jones is carrying his tenor ac- 
tivities into more and more cities of 
his native state, Pennsylvania. The 
latest of such engagements is an ap- 
pearance in Johnstown on April 25 di- 
rectly after his return from the Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Festival. 

* * * 

Maria Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano, 
will be heard in concert tomorrow after- 
noon at the Engineering Auditorium, 
New York. 

* *« * 

Felix Salmond, cellist, will give his 
next New York recital, Feb. 16, in 
Town Hall. 

* . * 

Katherine Bacon, pianist will appear 

in recital this afternoon at Town Hall, 


New York. 
* * * 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, has arrived 
in this country for a concert tour. Mr. 
Szigeti has chosen for his accompanist 
Boris Golschmann, brother of Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor. 

* * * 

Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan Op- 
era soprano, has been engaged for the 
Feb. 15 concert in the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. These recitals are under 
the auspices of the Misericordia Hos- 
pital. 

** * 

The Hall Johnson Negro Choir will 
appear tomorrow night, Feb. 3, in the 
Gallo Theatre, New York. The pro- 
gram will include unfamiliar Negro 
melodies as well as old favorites. 

x* * * 


Burr Barnett, baritone, will give a 
recital Saturday evening, Feb. 9, at the 
Studio Guild, New York. 


* * * 


Victor Benham, pianist, has returned 
from a four year’s domicile in Europe, 
and will tour extensively in the United 
States next season. 

* * * 


Josef Lhevinne, pianist, will appear 
in concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb. 5 

** * 


Myra Sakolskaya, who interprets folk 
songs, will be heard in the second of a 
series of three concerts at the Gallo 
Theatre, New York, Feb. 10. 


* * * 


Aaron Copland’s new trio, Vitebsba, 
Study on a Hebrew Melody, will be 


given at the e of Composers sec- 
ond concert in Town Hall, New York, 
ina given Feb. 16, by Walter 


Gieseking, pianist, the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet and Ruth Rodgers, soprano. 


Dudley Buck is to be at Columbia 
University this summer, where he will 
give a course of lectures. 

** * 


Lulu Root was the soloist Sunday, 
Jan. 20, at the Park Central Musicale, 
in New York, at which the program 
was given by the Singers’ Club under 
the direction of Alfred Y. Cornell. 


*> * * 


Mrs. Stefanie Gloecker, president and 
founder of the Five Arts Club, was 
given a luncheon and musicale by mem- 
bers of the club on her birthday, Sun- 
day, Jan. 20. 


Norma _ Bleakley, soprano, will give 
a New York debut recital in the Town 
Hall on Saturday aiternoon, Feb. 9. 


Nathan Milstein, violinist, and Greg- 
or Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, two young 
Russian artists and friends of Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, will make their first 
American tours next October, it is 
announced by Concert Management 
Arthur Judson. Mr. Milstein is to 
come from Paris, where he makes his 
home. Mr. Piatigorsky will arrive 
from Berlin, where until recently he 
was solo ’cellist under Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. 








T heir Debut -4 nnounced 




















The Aguilar Lute Quartet 


ys HE American debut of the Aguilar 
Lute Quartet in the autumn of 
1929 is announced by the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau. The members are 
Spaniards, three brothers and their sis- 
ter, and their success in Paris and Lon- 
don has been pronounced. Programs 
are divided. in three parts: First, 


tunenecnennensnnseonesvensneranenenty 


Artur Rodzinski, who conducted con- 
certs given by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Washington, on Jan. 22 and in 
Baltimore on Jan. 23, and who directed 
the Rochester Philharmonic in Roches- 
ter, Jan. 25, will conduct the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at home in the Academy 
of Music on Feb. 8 and 9, and in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 12. 

Ss 3 ¢ 

Marvine Maazel’s sixth European 
tour includes visits to many important 
cities. So full has his calendar been 
that a tour of twelve extra concerts in 
Spain has been put off until next season. 
This pianist recently made his debut 
with the Czecisch Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Prague. 

= = 2 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany announces two performances for 
February in the Academy of Music. 
Cavalleria Rusticana will be presented 
on Feb.-14 with Kathryne Ross, Evelyn 
MacNevin, Berta Levina, and Guiseppe 
Martino-Rossi in the cast. Dr. Artur 
Rodzininski will conduct. Catherine 
Littlefield and 200 dancers will present, 
for the first time in America, the French 
ballet, Versailles, which Henri Elkan 
will conduct. On Feb. 28, La Boheme 
will mark the second appearance this 
season of Hope Hampton, who will sing 
the role of Mimi. Dimitri Onofrei wil! 
sing, and others in the cast will be Ivan 
Steschenko, Stuart Gracey, Conrad 
Thivault, and Giuseppe La Puma. Dr. 
Rodzinski will conduct. Wm. C. Ham- 
mer is general manager of the com- 
pan” . 


oe 


fifteenth and sixteenth century music; 
second, music by Bach, Mozart and 
Haydn written for the lute; third, mod- 
ern Spanish compositions by Granados, 
Albeniz, de Falla, Nin and Turina, in- 
cluding compositions written specially 
for the Aguillar ensemble. Many book- 
ing have already been made. 


UaLanNee Lane tnanennEN tee 


Luella Melius, who gives a New York 
recital at the Town Hall on Feb. 19, 
will be the last soloist this season on 
the Community Concert Course of 
Portland, Me., on April 24. 


* * * 


Estelle Liebling studio news shows 
that Hope Hampton, who made her 
debut in Massenet’s Manon with the 
Philadelphia Grand Oprera Company 
on Dec. 21, has been a pupil of Miss 
Liebling for three years. Jane Carroll, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was the soloist on 
Dec. 27 at the artistic morning hour in 
the Hotel Plaza. Patricia O’Connell, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
sang Micaela with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company on Dec. 27. 
Hilda Rowland, Blanca dePinillos and 
Celia Branz, sang Pousette, Javotte and 
Rosette in the performance of Manon 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company on Dec. 21. Margaret 
Wankel, Helen Lockwood, Evelyn 
Lewis, Norma Kunzelman, Gypsy How- 
ard, Ann Novick and Frances Spencer, 
have been engaged for the New York 
and Brooklyn Paramount theatres. 
Madge McAnnally has heen booked by 
the Schuberts for The Red Robe; 
Charles Carver, plays the leading basso 
role in the same production. Celia 
Branz, contralto, has been engaged by 
the Judson Radio Bureau to sing with 
the American Light Opera Company, 
the Cathedral Hour, the LaPalina and 
DeForest hours. 


Sergei Barsukoff, pianist, is giving 
an afternoon recital at Town Hall, New 
York, Feb. 18, at which he will play 
his own Poeme Sombre—its first per- 
formance in New York. 

s> * * 


The New York String Quartet mem- 
bers have gone to Florida to combine 
work and recreation. They are giving 
ten concerts in private homes and en 
route stopped off for a recital at Shorter 
College, Rome, Ga. 


*- * * 


Dalies Frantz, pianist, and student of 
Guy Maier, will make his Boston debut 
in Jordon Hall on Feb. 20. The eve- 
ning before this date he will appear in 
Boston with Mr. Maier and Ethel 
Hauser in Bach’s Concerto in D minor 
for three pianos. 


* *¢ & 


Mary Craig will appear as soloist 
with the Keene, N. H., Choral Club on 
Feb. 1. 


*- * * 


Richard Crooks, tenor, is to appear 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra in a Wagner pro- 
gram at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan, 27, and at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 3, at which time 
Fritz Reiner will conduct. 


* * * 


Frank La Forge, voice teacher of 
New York, presented two of his pupils 
in recital over station WPAP on Jan. 
10. Kathryn Newman, coloratura, and 
Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, were 
heard. Miss Newman revealed a voice 
of beautiful quality and a remarkable 
technic. Mr. van Hoesen, who is to 
give a New York recital in Town Hall, 
on Feb. 7, sang with artistry. His 
voice is sonorous and of wide range. 
Mr. La Forge was at the piano. 


* * * 


Helen Grattan, soprano, accompanied 
by Alice Vaiden, was guest artist at 
a concert by the Friendly Songs Glee 
Club in the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Jan. 7. An audience of over 2,000 
greeted Miss Grattan with enthusiasm, 
and she was re-engaged for next sea- 
son. Both Miss Grattan and Miss Vai- 
den are pupils of the La Forge-Bert- 
men Studios. 

* * * 


Lillian Gustafson, soprano, will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Swedish Male 
aaa of New Britain, Conn., March 


* * *& 


Georges Baklanoff, baritone of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, will 
sing twice in February with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company. He will 
have the name part in Le Chemineau 
when this opera is given its premiere 
in Philadelphia on Feb. 7, and is to 
appear as the Toreador in Carmen on 
Feb. 21. Marguerite Namara is to be 
the Carmen; the ballet will be under 
the direction of Alexandre Gavrilov; 
Alexander Smallens will conduct, and 
Karl Schroeder will have charge of the 
stage direction. 


* * * 


Gena Branscombe, composer of Pil- 
grims of Destiny, the choral drama 
which won the National League of 
American Penwomen’s 1928 prize, gave 
an address on Jan. 24 before the Fifth 
Annual Motion Picture Conference in 
the Waldorf Astoria, New York. Miss 
Branscombe’s subject was The Creative 
Pewer of America’s Art Form—The 
Talking Picture. She said that musical 
scores written to illustrate sound pic- 
tures offered a medium of expression to 
the American composer which was un- 
paralleled in the history of music. 
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Gotham’s Important Music 


(Continued from page 31) 


songs of Scarlatti and Sibella, and the 
Pace, Pace from The Force of Destiny. 
Her modern German songs were von 
Schillings’ Wie wundersam, Wolf’s Auf 
dem gruenen Balkon, and Pfitzner’s 
Frieden and Wie Fruelingsahnung weht 
as durch die Lande. In her third group 
she gave The Loyal Lover, Bishop’s 
Love has Eyes, Widor’s Contemplation, 
and the Ouvre ton coeur from Carmen. 
The final numbers were the excellent 
A Caravan from China Comes by War- 
ren Storey-Smith, Amy Worth’s light 
a which was repeated, and 

by Edward Harris, Michael 
Head, and th the accompanist of the eve- 
ning, Richard Hageman. There were 
several encores. 

Miss Roosevelt has a magnetic per- 
sonality and is able to make us accept 
with pleasure everything she does. She 
infuses her high spirits and enthusiasm 
into all her Her voice is a dra- 
matic soprano of large size, wide range, 
and brilliant quality. At times she 
seemed breathless, and her tone was 
unsteady, but these flaws can be elimin- 
ated. Her later appearances should 
prove of great interest, judging from 
the promise of this a, 2% 


Francis Moore Plays 


F RANCIS MOORE, who gave an 
afternoon recital in the Town Hall 
on Tuesday, Jan. 22, is a pianist of cer- 
tain yey attainments, but even 
when his Aw ying is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the music he performs he 
is hampered by a somewhat woody tone. 
Even so accomplished a musician will, 
perhaps, not resent the suggestion that 
his articulation needs a more suave 
voice. In other fields he is much more 
mature. His program included Son- 
atas of Haydn and Chopin, Variations 
of Handel, selections from Debussy and 
Ibert and the erstwhile favorite Schulz- 
Evler Arabesques on the Blue Danube 
Waltzes. A. M. 


Rose Zulalian Sings 


Cas and poise were deter- 
minate factors in the admirable song 
presentation of Rose Zulalian, Armen- 
ian contralto at the Town Hall on 
Jan. 1. May every new year, musical 
or otherwise, commence with as great 
a degree of success as Miss Zulalian 
evidenced in her recital. 

Substantial musicianship became im- 
mediately apnarent in a program that 
began with the lovely early Italian O 
del mio dolce ardos and three varieties 
of Bach. The second group was con- 
cerned only with Richard Strauss in 
well known moments, followed by the 
O don Fatale aria and a collection of 
English moderns. A charming set of 
Armenian folktunes completed a most 
intelligent arrangement of subject mat- 
ter. 

One does not often hear a voice of so 
beautiful a quality as Miss Zulalian 
possesses. There is to it a subtle huge- 
ness, an impression of voluminous tim- 
bre even when there is not a forte ut- 
terance. Ease of production, a real 
knowledge of singing, a style conspicu- 
ous for a unique guise of 
and a clean diction make up this sing- 
er’s art. 

William Reddick at the piano ac- 
companied with fine regard for tone and 
proportion. A sizeable audience was 
duly appreciative. J. M. D. 


Florence Farrar Gilmour 


F LORENCE FARRAR GILMOUR 
gave a costume recital at Steinway 
Hall on Sunday evening, Jan. 20, as- 
sisted by Frank Bibb at the piano. She 
sang old and modern French songs, 
Spanish and Mexican popular and folk- 
songs, a group in English, and for 
arias the Laughing Song from Auber’s 
Manon Lescaut and St.-Saens Le Ros- 
signol (Parysatis) and Ballade de 
Colombe (Ascanio). Miss Gilmour 
possesses a py — with un- 
—_ ~ Sigg J the pas- 


exibility mB now 


more than thse of straight legato sew 


ing 


Roosevelt Recital 


NAUGURATING a new series of 

morning musicales at the Hotel 
Roosevelt were presented in joint re- 
cital Friday, Jan. 18, by Maria 
Kurenko, soprano of the Chicago 
opera; Leonora Cortez, pianist, and 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metro- 


politan. 

Opening with the beautiful but 
rarely heard Andante Spinato and 
Polonaise of Chopin, Miss Cortez at 


once gave emphatic evidence of a 
ravishing quality of tone, coupled with 








Alexander Brailowsky, pvanist, 
who was heard in a Carnegie Hall 
recital on Jan. 27. 


a fleet technical execution. The pianist 
later essayed more Chopin and a Saint 
Saens Toccata in all of which a 


genuine artistry and an individuality 
spoke effectively. 

Mr. Althouse in the O Paradiso Aria 
displayed his forte utterance to volum- 
inous proportions but we have heard 
the tenor when he was able to impress 
us with infinitely less of a forced tone 
and a more smoothly flowing line. A 
miscellaneous group of songs came 
further on in the program. 

Mme. Kurenko displayed one of the 
finest qualities of coloratura voices. She 
sang the Mozart Alleluja with astonish- 
ing rapidity and feeling for musical 
line. Solon Alberti accompanied both 
Mme. Kurenko and Mr. Althouse. 

J. M. D. 


Clara Lang Sings - 


C LARA LANG, soprano, one of the 
original Juilliard scholarship hold- 
ers in New York and only recently re- 
turned from abroad, gave a recital in 
the Engineerin Auditorium, Friday 
evening, Jan. 25. Her program was 
drawn from the French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Russian and American literatures, 
the latter represented by two songs of 
the late Charles T. Griffes. There was 
an occasional excessive tremolo, but on 
the whole she displayed a voice of 
good quality and sang with grace and 
sound taste. » 
y= 


Muscovite Singing 
AINA PETROVA, announced as 
the leading contralto of the Mos- 
cow Opera, sang in the Town Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 26. Contralto 
is a term slightly limited for the des- 
cription of Mme. Petrova’s voice. It 
is marked, more in quality than in 
range, by the characteristics of the 

mezzo and even of the soprano as 
as of the contralto. Mme. Petrova is 
a vivacious and an enthusiastic singer. 
Subtlety or emotional depth are not to 
be found in her singing, and they are 
hardly missed. The program came 








ieee Ge vate of Gikin, Ling, She 
at eee at ae 

lendiy known cutie Gt U. S. 7 
Ase Ableah was Go accompanist 


The Elshuco Trio 


Elshuco gave its secomd sab- 


: Et 


uae from this mad nightmare, the 
ogram was concluded with the 
Brahms" A-major quartet, given with 
the assistance of an umamed wola 
player. 
A.P.D 


Miallie Finck 


ILLIE FINCK began ber re- 

cital of Sunday eveming, Jam 2), 
at the Gallo Theatre with Italmm songs 
by Scarlatti and De Loca, the Bach 
aria Liebster Jesu, and two Lieder 
apiece by Schumann and Wolf, amd ber 
accompanist Hans Morgenstem’s Sah, 
wie im Traum and Seltsam. me 
came songs by Gretchanimoff, Baler 
eff, and Moussorgsky, and an aria from 
Cavalleria. Miss Finck’s carmest simge- 
ing lacks repose. Her frequently u- 
clear tone is inclined to tightmess and 
shrillness. She received, however, 


much flattering applause. 
A. P.D 


Commonwealth Opera 
Program 


HE recently orgamzed Common- 

wealth Opera Company, whuach 
hopes to produce operas here mext year, 
gave an unusually generous program at 
the John Golden Theatre on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 20. The first half was 
devoted to graceful solo and ensemble 
interpretative dances by the youthful 
Constance Towne Damocers. Mrs. 
Towne, founder of the Stamford 
School of Arts and a iiie-lomg worker 
for the disseminatian of the arts among 
the working classes, asked support for 
the new company. Charles Edward 
Russell, whose “The American Orche>- 
tra and Theodore Thomas” has been 
widely read, later spoke of the need 
of a company to give popular priced 
opera in this city. 

The second half of the program 
served to present three of the smgers 
Erna Pielke, who has already appeared 
in opera in Italy and Germany, samg the 
Handel Largo, the big from the 
Prophet, the Gipsy 
vatore, and Dalila’s some. 
Miss Pielke’s voice is — of dark 
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ed dramatic soprano of the bright firm 
tome associated with Russian sopranos, 
am imtelligible diction in the four 
lamguages of her music, and a simpli- 
and assurance of style 
the Monologue and Air 
ie en Tauride 


Naoum Blinder 


NS BLINDER, violinist, had 
a large audience to hear his Jan. 
23 recital at Town Hall. He with 
twe classical sonatas, Handel’s D-major, 
amd Bach's No. 1 in G-minor, where 
there was occasional faulty intonation 
which subsequently disappeared. Pro- 
kofteff's Concerto in D proved stimu- 
lating. Its Scherzo vivacissimo calls 
for super-technique and an _ infinite 
variety of tone color, and Mr. Blinder 
supplied both. The final group had 

Szymanowski’s Romance, Rubin Gold- 
mark’s Witches’ Sabbath (the composer 
rose to acknowledge its reception), and 
Wientawski’s tuneful Faust Fantaisie. 
There were several encores. Few 
violimists have a technique of such bril- 
liamce as Mr. Blinder, with sure har- 
monics amd am almost incredibly quick 
trill, amd what is more important, a 
warm, vibrant, ever varied tone and 
true musicianship. 

Mr. Blinder had as accompanist 
Valentine Paviowsky, whose work was 
fleet. delicate, and unfailingly sym- 
pathetic. The concert was an emphatic 
success. 

A. P. D. 


Another “ Artistic Morning” 


ITH “Artistic Mornings” at the 

Plaza nearing a completed season, 
Rosa Ponselle and Everett Marshall 
made their appearances in joint recital, 
om Thursday, Jan. 10. 

For her first New York concert bow 
after a myriad of operatic duties Mme. 
Ponselle was her indisputable self, and 
immediately began to work wonders 
with am aria from La Vestale. From 
this, she proceded to demonstrate her 
past mastery of the vocal art in Early 
Italiam, Wagner’s Traume and Georges 
brilliant Hymne au Soleil. As an en- 
core to the Verdi Cavatina from Il 
Trovatore, sung later in the morning. 
Mme. Ponselle gave a stirring version 
of the Habamra from Carmen. 

Mr. Marshall, too, sang well a mis- 
cellameous list though he was not in 
as good form as we have heard him 
previously this season. Again he con- 
firmed our impression however, that his 
is ome of the finer organs of the metro- 
politan multitude. 

Mr. Romani assisted Madame Pon- 
selle at the piano, while for Mr. Mar- 
shall there was Pietro Cimara. 

J. M. D. 


Anna Meitschik 


ANNA MEITSCHIK, a contralto 
who sang with the Metropolitan 
Opera House about twenty years ago, 
gave a recital at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall om Wednesday evening, 
by Schumann, 

Liszt, Loewe, Lane Wilson, Beethoven, 
amd Rimsky-Korsakoff . group, ce ai 
negro spirituals arrang' y Burleig 

and oan tke arias—Dido’s Lament (Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas), Je crains le 
bat (Gretry’s Richard the Lion-heared), 
and am air from Glinka’s Life for The 
Tsar. Mme. Meitschik sang with an 
impressive manmmer; Mer voice is a 
large dramatic contralto with full, rich, 
low tones. Arie Abileah 
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Eastman Plans for Civic 
Orchestra of Forty-Eight 


Rocwester, N. Y., Jan. 31—The 
formation of a civic orchestra of forty- 
eight, to divide some sixty concerts 
between free performances in high 
schools for students and Sunday after- 
noon programs at an admission of twen- 
ty-five cents, was outlined by George 
Eastman at a tea given in his house 
on Jan. 15 to members of the Eastman 
Theatre Subscribers Association. Credit 
for this plan was given by Mr. Eastman 
to Arthur M. See, secretary of the 
Eastman School of Music. 

The plan is to supplement such an 
orchestra with players for the continu- 
ance of the Rochester Philharmonic, 


which will maintain its concerts in the 
Eastman Theatre is in accordance with 
the present schedule. 


Covering Expenses 


Funds are to be contributed as fol- 
lows: 


Eastman School of Music 


Eastman Theatre Subscribers’ 
Association 


A new Civic Music Association 60,000 
Board of Education 
Admission Receipts 
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Leon Goossens Heard in 
Oboe Recital 


ae N. Y., Jan. 29.— 
A charming oboe recital was 
given by Leon in Kil- 
bourn Hall on Jan. 16. The play- 
er was assisted by his brother, 
Eugene Goossens, conductor of 
the Rochester ™hilharmonic Or- 
chestra, as accompanist, and by 
the Kilbourn Quartet. The pro- 
gram included two compositions 
by Eugene Goossens, a Phantasy 
Quartet for strings, Op. 12, and 
a Concerto for oboe and piano, 
played by request. In additioa to 
solos by Bach, Lully and Hue, 
Mr. Goossens was heard in a 
Sonata for oboe and piano by 
Loeillet and in a concerto for 
oboe, string quartet and ~~ by 
Marcello. M. E. W. 











Club Observes 
Guest Night 


Providence Body Books 


Former Residents 


Provipence, R. I. Feb. 1—The 
Chopin Club, which has Mrs. George 
W. H. Ritchie for president, held its 
annual guest night in Memorial Hall 
on Jan. 11. The artists were Stuart 
Ross, pianist of New York, and Reber 
Johnson, Chicago violinist, both form- 
erly of Providence. 

Sonatas for violin and piano that 
were well-nigh faultlessly played were 
by Brahms and Lekeu. Each player 
was also heard in solos. One by Mr. 
Ross which made such a strong appeal 
that a repetition was demanded was 
Chassins’ Rush Hour in Hong 
Kong. Mr. Ross was also heard to 
advantage in his own version of a 
Theme and Variations by Corelli and 
in the Handel-Grainger Hornpipe. Mr. 
Johnson’s art was admired in a Noc- 
turne by Lilli Boulanger and in num- 
bers by Dvorak-Kreisler and Schubert- 
Spalding. 


Members Brave Blizzard 


Members of the Chopin Club braved 
a typical New England blizzard to at- 
tend the Chopin Club’s third Sunday 
musical tea in Churchill House on Jan. 
12. Outstanding on the program was 
Schumann’s Quintet, played by Chris- 
tine Gladhill, Helen Pining Hulshart, 
Ruth ,.Moulton, Hazel Foster Hadfield 
and Katherine Vining. 

Also taking part were Helen Whit- 
ing and Charlotte Wheldon, singers; 
Frieda Gertsacov of the Juvenile 
Chopin Club, who played cornet solos, 
and Frederick Very, accompanist. 

At the tea table were Mesdames 
Harry Hale Goss, Henry D. Sharpe, 
Gustav Radeke, Edgar B. Smith, 
Charles H. Durfee and George L. 
Shattuck. 

N. Brssect Perris 





PRESENT ORATORIO 


Houston, Tex.—Handel’s Messiah 
was sung in the First Presbyterian 
Church under the direction of Ellison 
Van Hoose. The Violin Choir of 
Beaumont participated. Mrs. Harry 
McLean was at the piano and Louise 
Daniel at the organ. ay 


String Quartet 
Opens Series 


Detroit Artists Play 
Varied Program 


Cameron McLean, baritone. 


Derrort, Feb. 1—The Detroit String 
Quartet, the personnel of which is Ilya 
Schkolnik, William Grafing King, Val- 
bert P. Coffey and George Miquelle, 
opened a series of three concerts on 
Jan. 7, playing music by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Sinigaglia and Ravel. 


Baritone Recital 


Cameron McLean gave the follow- 
ing baritone program at the Women’s 
City Club on Dec. 30: Quilter’s ar- 
rangement of a fifteenth century carol; 
It Is Enough, from Elijah; Der Jung- 
ling am der Quelle, by Schubert; Two 
Kings of Okadal, Griffes; Grieg’s With 
a Water Lily; The Mouse Trap, 
Wolf; A Kingdom by the Sea, Som- 
mervel; The Leprehaun, Old Irish; 
Mary, Old Scotch; Sanderson’s Time 
to Go (Sea Shanty); The Hills of 
Home, by Oscar Fox; The Green Eyed 
Dragon, Charles, and a Cornish air, 
The Floral Dance. 


Give Morning Program 


The fourth morning concert of the 
Tuesday Musicale of Detroit was held 
in the auditorium of the Twentieth 
Century Club Building on Jan. 8. The 
program, arranged by Mrs. McKee 
Robinson, was entirely made up of 
Brahms compositions. Members taking 
part were Mrs. Clarence E. Simpson, 
May Leggett Abel, Margaret Manne- 
bach, Annis D. Dexter Gray, E. Mar- 
garet Bowlby, Mrs. Leslie G. Lamborn, 
Winifred Scripps Ellis, Helen Kennedy 
Snyder, Frederick Alexander, Margaret 
Manneback, A. Stagliano and I. Stag- 
liano. 

Herten A. G. STEPHENSON. 





New Orieans.—Jacques Jolas, pian- 
ist, and Francis MacMillen, violinist, 
appeared in recital together in the 
Athenaeum on Jan. 6 Ralph Angell 
was Mr. MacMillen’s accompanist. This 
was the third concert of the Philhar- 
monic series, the first having brought 
Fritz Kreisler and the second Rudolph 
Ganz. W. S. 
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